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Foreword 


The Elective Course in English is meant for students opting 
to. pursue a challenging course in English language and 
literature. This will prepare them for a specialised study of 
English at the collegiate level or for taking up a career as 
teachers of English. The National CurriculumFYaniework for 
School Education-2000 (NCFSE-2000) highlights the need 
for developing among students sensitivity to the creative 
and imaginative use of English. Through the present 
anthology an attempt has been made to achieve this objective 
by exposing the readers to the English essay. 

In this small collection the students will find essays which 
cover a variety of thought and expression. This is to 
familiarise the students with the vast store of knowledge 
and experiences reflected therein and to introduce the essay 
as a genre of English literature. It will certainly interest them 
and inspire them to write on their own. The exercises are 
based on factual/inferential comprehension. This'would 
enable the students to appreciate the thought process of 
the writer, and the interpretation of the ideas. 

I am grateful to all the experts and teachers of the review 
workshop who helped in the development and finalisation 
of the manuscript of this book. The National Council of 
Educational Research and Training sincerely hopes that this 
book will meet the total learning needs of the students of 
Class XII. Comments and suggestions on any aspect of this 
book are welcome. This would enable us to improve the 
next edition. 

J.S. Rajput 
Director 

New Delhi National Council of Educational 

April 2003 Research and Training 
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GANDHUrS TALISMAN 

I will give you a talisman .Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words, will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away. 






Preface 


A good book delights. 

It pulsates wholesome emotions. 

It slakes a hunger for beauty. 

It sets you to think. 

These, then, are the higher motives. 

At the more workaday English curriculum level, 
it informs, it teaches communication, 
it stimulates thinking and ' 

it animates sensitivity. 

Here is a selection of essays that attempts to do all this. 

The exercises appended at the end carry the students 
from the word, through the idea, 
to the whole world of thought or imagination 
which it is their aim to realise. 

It is not the editor’s claim, 

but the responsive chord the book vibrates 

in the students, 

that will decide if he has succeeded. 
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CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 

Part IV A 



Fundamental 



Duties of Citizens 



ARTICLE 81A 

Fundamental Duties - It shall be the duty of every citizen of India — 

(a) to abide by the Constitution and respect Its ideals and Institutions, 
the National Flag and the National Anthem; 

(b) to cherish and follow the noble Ideals which Inspired our national 
struggle for freedom: 

(c) to uphold and protect the sovereignly, unity and Integrity of India; 

(d) to defend the country and render national service when called upon 
to do so; 

(el To promote harmony and the spirit of common brotherhood amongst 
all the people of India transcending religious, linguistic and regional 
or sectional diversities; to renounce practices derogatory to the 
dignity of women: 

(f) to value and preserve the rich heritage of our composite culture; 

(g) to protect and Improve the natural environment including forests, 
lakes, rivers, wild life and to have compassion for living creatures; 

(h) to develop the scientific temper, humanism and the spirit of Inquiry 
and reform; 

(1) to safeguard public property and to abjure violence; 

(j) to strive towards excellence In all spheres of Individual and collective 
activity so that the nation constantly rises to higher levels of 
endeavour and achievement. 


L 










The Essay 


An essay is a “fairly brief piece of non-fiction that tries to make a 
point in an interesting way." Essays can be descriptive, use 
narration, propose solutions to problems or elucidate the inner 
workings of complicated creations of nature and humanity. They 
are built around central ideas, normally referred to as ‘theses’. 
Essays, thus, primarily seek to inform the reader about the author’s 
position in relation to a particular issue. They argue for changes or 
recommend action after analysing current problems and solutions. 

Although essays had been written since the time of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, it was not until 1580, when the French writer 
Montaigne called his prose pieces ‘essais’ or attempts, that the 
form received its name. Essays are sometimes classified os formal 
or informal, although the classifications are not strict ones. The 
formal essay is generally impersonal, logically organised, and filled 
with serious purpose. The informal essay is personal in tone, with 
the presence of the author felt; and is often whimsical, frequently 
humorous, occasionally digressive. 

An essay is that which is well conceived and is easily worded. 
Therefore, it is important that the parts of the discussion are 
organised in logical sequence. Care must be taken to express the 
idea simply and clearly. Examples, research and citations should 
be used to support the argument. However, an essay must offer 
more than just information. It must include a strong personal point 
of view known as a ‘value claim’. 

All essays have definable beginnings, middles, and endings, 
unlike some forms of writing such as newspaper stories. An essay 
includes an introduction that discusses the context and reasoning 
behind some value claim, and sometimes it begins with a confession 
of prejudice or limitation and then rises to a level of wisdom. An 
essay must include freshness, honesty, self-exposure, and 
authority. Usually essays should represent a single voice. A mere 
collage is not an essay. However, there is nothing wrong with 
presenting a series of different perspectives as long as there also 
exists a unified perspective that organises these diverse details. 
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Following is a brief description of various types of essays. 
Descriptive Essays 

They describe a place or thing, for instance, ‘Upain: The delight of 
Tourists’, ‘Visiting Red Fort’, “The Splendours of Nature’, and so on. 

Narrative Essays 

They narrate an episode or experience, for example, ‘Bank Robbery’, 
‘A Journey by Train’, The Life of Gandhi’, The Escape of Shivaji’, 
‘Earthquake in Gujarat’, and the like. 

Expository Essays 

They expound or explain a subject, for instance, ‘Cottage Industries’, 
The Need for Cancer Research’, ‘On Appreciating Poetry’, 
‘Uniqueness of Shakespeare’, and the like. 

Reflective Essays 

They reflect on an idea or quality, for example, ‘On Truth’, The 
Problem of Poverty’, The Concept of Democracy’, ‘Is Happiness 
Possible?’ and so on. 

tnaginary Essays 

They deal with imagined situations, for instance, ‘If I Were the Prime 
Minister of India’, ‘Dream Children’, ‘A Conversation with 
Shakespeare’, etc. 

Thus, essays are formal pieces of writing in which the essayist 
is expected to demonstrate his/her thinking, knowledge and views 
about a specific subject. The premium is on creative expression of 
one’s idea. 



Puzzles 
in Nature 


How do birds know when to fly south for the winter? Does a 
porcupine really shoot his quills at an enem.}^ How does a squirrel 
know where he has buried nuts? Such questions are a few of many 
we ask about puzzling things that animals do. 

A French scientist tried to discover how bees and wasps find 
their way home. To do this, he made tests. Once he marked each of 
a number of wasps with a white spot. He then put them into a 
paper box and carried them two miles away. These wasps flew 
straight home. 

At another time he marked ten wasps and took them into 
a town three miles away. When he let them go, five of them 
flew home. 

What guides the wasp or the bee when it flies home? When 
young bees fly out for the first time, they make short flights. These 
flights are not to test their wings but to get to know the country. 
The bees fly a yard or two, circle around, and then fly on. Each 
flight is longer than the one before. At last they know all the 
landmarks around the hive. They find their way home because 
they have flown over the country and seen it. They know 
its geography. 

The French scientist took twenty bees from a hive on the edge 
of a lake. First, he marked each bee with a spot of paint. Next, he 
took the bees six miles inland in a box. There he set them free. 
Seventeen of them returned to the hive. The three that did not fly 
home may have been young bees that had not made enough flights 
around home. 

Another day he took the same seventeen bees only three miles 
out over the lake. When he set them free, they flew around in all 
directions. Not one of them came home to the hive! They could not 
find their way back over the water, for they had no landmarks to 
guide them. They had never been over the lake in search of food. 

Can bees fly far very easily? TThey can fly ten yards a second. 
Thus, a trip of several miles tai»» o«iy a few minutes. In search of 
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food, bees usually fly out from home for about two miles. Some 
have been known to return home from as far as ten miles away. 

It does not seem to be easy for bees to learn new paths home. 
Once a hive was placed in a room that had two windows, the bees 
flew out of the nearest window. That window was then shut. At 
last, the bees found the second open window and the longer path 
back to the hive. Next day, both windows were opened. The bees 
flew out and came back again by the longer path through the second 
window. They remembered the new and longer path. 

What happens when the hive is moved even one foot? The bees 
go to the place where the hive used to be. They do not seem to see 
their home standing just to one side. They seem to guide themselves 
by landmarks l 5 dng farther off rather than by objects near the hive. 

How do ants find their way home? As they run along the ground, 
small lumps of earth keep them from seeing landmarks. Moreover, 
many kinds of ants are blind. For these blind ants, the senses of 
touch and smell are of help. The sense of smell in insects is located 
in the antennae, or feelers. Have you noticed that these feelers are 
always moving? The ants smell odours not only in the air but also 
on the ground. The odour of their nest guides them back to it. 
If you pick up an ant travelling towards the nest and put it 
down in another spot on the path, it will start off in the right 
direction again. 

Ants also use the direction of the sun’s rays in finding their 
way, A mirror was once used to change the direction of the light 
rays falling onto the path. The sunshine first had fallen from the 
west. Now, it showed from the east onto the moving army of ants. 
They turned about and travelled in the other direction. 

How carrier pigeons find their way back over hundreds of miles 
has long been a puzzle. Carrier pigeons can return home from as 
far away as two hundred miles. In a few cases, they returned even 
from six hundred miles away. How can they do this? It may be 
because they remember the things they see. 

Homing pigeons have been taken in an aeroplane above a cloud 
and then set free. They did not find their way home again. Was it 
because the landmarks were missing? 

This is only one of nature’s fascinating puzzles. There may be 
many more such puzzles. A study of these puzzles may be as 
interesting as the exploration of other planets. 


[adapted from The Forum] 
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Glossary 

carrier/homing pigeons : pigeons capable of carrying messages and 
making their way home from great distances 


I Comp rehension 

1. Which puzzling things is the author talking about? Why are they 
puzzling? 

2. What experiment did the French scientist conduct? What did he 
discover? 

3. What is interesting about bees? 

4. How do ants find their way home? 

5. Why couldn’t the pigeons taken in an aeroplane above a cloud 
find their way home again? 

\ Let's Think It Over ^ 

1. Why does the author begin the essay by asking questions? 

2. How does the writer discover the presence of puzzles in nature? 

3. Discover a few more similar puzzles in nature around you. 

I Words and Usage __ ' 

Explain the meanings of the italicised words and phrases in the 
following sentences taken from the text. 

1. At last they know all the landmarks around the hive. 

2. They do not seem to see their home standing just to one side. 

3. How carrier pigeons find their way back over hundreds of miles 
has long been a puzzle. 

4. Homing pigeons have been taken in an aeroplane above a cloud 
and then set free. 

5. This is only one of nature’s fascinating puzzles. 

\ Let's Write . ■ . ' ' ■ ; 


The study of the puzzles of nature may be as interesting as the 
exploration of other planets. Elaborate in about 200 words. 




Newspapers 



They appear early in the morning, on railway bookstalls, at street 
corners, through letter boxes, with the morning cups of tea, folded 
in briefcases and tucked in shopping baskets. Snippets from their 
contents are excitingly displayed on billboards and shouted from 
the pavements. Newspapers are an integral part of our everyday 
routine, to be read in bed, at the breakfast table, in the bath, on 
the bus, train and on the underground. The businessman faithfully 
follows the ups and downs of the stock market, the Dow Jones 
index and the crossword, the young girl measures the ups and 
downs of the hemline on the fashion pages and the disciple of the 
stars anxiously deciphers his horoscope. 

The main function of newspapers is to inform. The immediacy 
of such information has been overtaken by the radio and the 
television with on-the-spot coverage. Newspapers record news 
in a way that is assimilated more slowly and most have a policy 
that is set by the editor and his staff, a character that colours 
the presentation of the material. This editorial policy usually 
has a political bias with emphasis being laid on the strategies 
of one party. It Is difficult to estimate how much influence 
this has or whether the policy is slowly modified to suit that of 
its readership. 

Each newspaper has its own special format but the main news 
is always on the front page and sports coverage is usually on the 
back page. Other items are kept in approximately the same place 
each day and the reader becomes familiar with the layout. 
Eyewitness accounts are often accompanied by photographs and 
reports may be ‘angled’ for dramatic effect, pathos or to amuse. 
Many papers have special features such as an advice bureau for 
consumers, articles on the home, fashion and dress, travel, books, 
the theatre and art. Goods may be bought and sold, flats and 
bedsitters rented, and Jobs filled through its classified columns. 
To boost sales, some papers run ‘special offers’ from photographs 
of football idols to colour television sets. 
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Newspapers are read for entertainment and some papers give 
much more space to items which, although politically and 
economically unimportant, are unusual, amusing or scandalous. 
Thus, the space allocated to the same event will vary and it is 
possible to find the same number of column inches devoted to, 
say, the story of a chimpanzee that has had a baby at the zoo, as to 
the account of a crisis in the Middle East. Some occurrences, such 
as traffic jams on Bank Holidays, have topical importance. 

Newspapers have to compete with the radio and the television 
for attention and also contend with a decline in the habit of reading. 
The policy and contents of a newspaper are of necessity moulded 
and selected to suit the tastes of a particular section of the public. 
Much of a paper’s revenue is obtained from the space it sells to 
advertisers and a good circulation has to be maintained to attract 
these companies. 

The economic necessity to attract readers causes some papers 
to be sensational and titillating; headlines may be misleading and 
the accuracy of reporting occasionally takes second place. Emotive 
presentation emphasising the ‘human angle’ is good for circulation 
but may detract from the fundamental issues and blur constructive 
thinking. Thus, the picture and story about an orphaned child or 
a starving old man immediately provoke interest and sympathy 
but do not indicate how the war which produced these victims 
can be brought to an end. In a well balanced newspaper, such 
methods of reporting are used to describe events in terms that 
the reader can understand and feel while the editorial leader 
discusses the deeper political, economical or social issues 
involved. Nevertheless, reporting from the human angle is a very 
powerful weapon and is often used to highlight social problems 
and injustices. 

Newspapers are a venue for readers’ views through the letters 
that are printed. Bureaucratic pomposity and inefficiency can be 
exposed and ridiculed in the press and the power of publicity can 
strengthen the individual’s claim to justice. 

An important part of a newspaper is the cartoon feature. Here 
characteristics, especially physical features and mannerisms, are 
mercilessly portrayed larger than life; here the vagaries of statesmen 
are displayed as political tantrums: here a few strokes of the pen 
tell us what is wrong with our world; here a few words help us to 
see events in their proper perspective. In this way, the problems of 
the Gammidge family are our problems, and their story a reflection 
of our way of life. 
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Sunday newspapers have a special function. Some are trite, 
while others are ponderous with lengthy indigestible columns. In 
general, Sunday papers are able to reflect on the happenings of 
the whole week: writers have had time to question the significance 
of events. Thus, there is much discussion about occurrences already 
reported and more space is given to art, literature and the theatre 
than in the ‘dailies’. Most people have more leisure at the weekend 
and can assimilate at least part of their wrordy contents. 

The freedom of the press is one of the highly guarded and valued 
privileges of democracy. There are laws to protect the privacy and 
rights of the individual, and the security of the country but no 
man is too important, no office too high to escape comment. A 
well informed press carrying all degrees of opinion is a vital part of 
our heritage. 


[adapted from English Language: Celtic 
Revision Aids (O Level), 1979] 


Glossary 

snippets : small and often interesting pieces of news, information or 
conversation 

billboards : hoardings for advertisement 
underground : an underground railway 

Dow Jones index : an index of the prices of shares of the thirty most 
important companies on the New York Stock Exchange, 
bedsitter ; a rented room consisting of a combined bedroom and 
living room with cooking facilities 
tantrum : a sudden, uncontrolled, childish outburst of anger 
Gammidge family ; any common man’s family 
trite : commonplace; uninteresting 
ponderous : awkwardly or boringly heavy or large 

I Co mprehension 

Answer the following questions. 

1. Where are newspapers seen early in the morning? 

2. Why are cartoon features significant? 

3. How do newspapers cater to the interests of different groups of 
readers? 

4. What are the implications of reporting from the human angle? 

5. Why are Sunday editions of newspapers more voluminous? 
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riet's Think It Over 

1. Newspapers are an integral part of human life. How? 

2. “Newspapers have to compete with the radio and the television.” 
Explain. 

3. “The problems of the Gammidge family are our problems.” How? 


r Words and Usage 

Explain the meanings of the italicised words and phrases in the 

following sentences taken from the text. 

1. The disciple of the stars anxiously deciphers his horoscope. 

2. Newspapers record news in a way that is assurdlated more slowly. 

3. Each newspaper has its own special format but the main news is 
always on the front page. 

4. Some occurrences, such as traffic jams on Bank Holidays, have 
topical importance. 

5. Emotive presentation is good for circulation but may detract from 
the fundamental issues and blur constructive thinking. 

6. Bureaucratic pomposity and inefficiency can be exposed and 
ridiculed in the press. 

I Let*s Write ' ^ ^ 


Newspapers guide human life. Elucidate in about 200 words. 







Water PoEntion' 


The problem of water pollution by pesticides can be understood 
only in context, as part of the whole to which it belongs — the 
pollution of the total environment of mankind. The pollution entering 
our waterways comes from many sources: radioactive wastes from 
reactors, laboratories, and hospitals; fallout from nuclear 
explosions; domestic wastes from cities and towns; chemical wastes 
from factories. To these is added a new kind of fallout—the chemical 
sprays applied to croplands and gardens, forests and fields. Many 
of the chemical agents in this alarming melange imitate and 
augment the harmful effects of radiation, and within the groups of 
chemicals themselves there are sinister and little-understood 
interactions, transformations, and summations of effect. 

Ever since chemists began to manufacture substances that 
nature never invented, the problems of water purification have 
become complex and the danger to users of water has increased. 
As we have seen, the production of these synthetic chemicals in 
large volume began in the 1940s. It has now reached such 
proportions that an appalling deluge of chemical pollution is daily 
poured into the nation’s waterways. When inextricably mixed with 
domestic and other wastes discharged into the same water, these 
chemicals sometimes defy detection by the methods in ordinary 
use by purification plants. Most of them are so complex that they 
cannot be identified. In rivers, a really incredible variety of pollutants 
combine to produce deposits that the sanitary engineers can only 
despairingly refer to as ‘gunk’. Professor Rolf Eliassen of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology testified before a 
congressional committee to the impossibility of predicting the 
composite effect of these chemicals, or of identifying the organic 
matter resulting from the mixture. “We don’t begin to know what 
that is,” said Professor Eliassen. “What is the effect on the people? 
We don’t know.” 

To an ever-increasing degree, chemicals used for the control of 
insects, rodents, or unwanted vegetation contribute to these organic 
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pollutants. Some are deliberately applied to bodies of water to 
destroy plants, insect larvae, or undesired fishes. Some come from 
forest spraying that may blanket two or three million acres of a 
single state with spray directed against a single insect, pest-spray 
that falls directly into streams pr that drips down through the leafy 
canopy to the forest floor, there to become part of the slow movement 
of seeping moisture beginning its long journey to the sea. Probably 
the bulk of such contaminants are the water-borne residues of the 
millions of pounds of agricultural chemicals that have been applied 
to farmlands for insect or rodent control and have been leached 
out of the ground by rains to become part of the universal seaward 
movement of water. 

Here and there we have dramatic evidence of the presence of 
these chemicals in our streams and even in public water supplies. 
For example, a sample of drinking water from an orchard area in 
Pennsylvania, when tested on fish in a laboratory, contained enough 
insecticide to kill all of the test fish in only four hours. Water from 
a stream draining sprayed cotton fields remained lethal to fishes 
after it had passed through a purifying plant, and in the fifteen- 
stream tributary of the Tennessee river in Alabama, the run-off 
from fields treated with toxaphene, a chlorinated hydrocarbon, killed 
all the fish inhabiting the streams. Two of these streams were 
sources of municipal water supply. Yet for a week after the 
application of the insecticide the water remained poisonous, a 
fact attested by the daily deaths of goldfish suspended in 
cages downstream. 

For the most part this pollution is unseen and invisible, making 
its presence known when hundreds or thousands of fish die, but 
more often never detected at all. The chemist who guards water 
purity has no routine tests for these organic pollutants and no way 
to remove them. But whether detected or not, the pesticides are 
there, and as might be expected with any material, applied to land 
surfaces on so vast a scale, they have now found their way into 
many and perhaps aU of the major river systems of the country. 

In the entire water-pollution problem, there is probably nothing 
more disturbing than the threat of widespread contamination of 
ground-water. It is not possible to add pesticides to water anywhere 
without threatening the purity of water everywhere. Seldom if ever 
does nature operate in closed and separate compartments, and it 
has not done so in distributing the earth’s water supply. Rain, 
falling on the land, settles down through pores and cracks in soil 
and rock, penetrating deeper and deeper until eventually it reaches 
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a zone where all the pores of the rock are filled with water, a dark, 
subsurface sea, rising under hills, sinking beneath valleys. This 
ground-water is always on the move, sometimes at a pace so slow 
that it travels no more than fifty feet a year, sometimes rapidly, by 
comparison, so that it moves nearly a tenth of a mile in a day. It 
travels by unseen waterways until here and there it comes to the 
surface as a spring, or perhaps it is tapped to feed a well. But 
mostly it contributes to streams and so to rivers. Except for what 
enters streams directly as rain or surface run-off, all the running 
water of the earth’s surface was at one time ground-water. And so, 
In a very real and frightening sense, pollution of the ground-water 
is pollution of water ever 5 nvhere. 


Rachel Carson 
[from Silent Spring] 


Rachel Carson (1908-64) was an environmentalist. Unwittingly, 
Carson had found a cause to which she gave her heart, one that 
was to have a lasting influence on both her life and her writing. 
Her major works include Rachel Carson: Witness for Nature and 
Silent Spring. 


Glossary 
melange : mixture 
augment ; increase 
summation : summary 

inextricable : unable to be separated or freed from 
gunk : sticky soft substance found in water 
leach out ; remove parts of a material by using water 


I Comprehension 

1. What are the major causes of water pollution on earth? 

2. Is it possible to identify all poisonous substances in water? 
Substantiate your answer with examples. 

3. What is the most disturbing aspect of water pollution? 

4. Why did chemists begin to manufacture substances that nature 
never invented? 

5. What kind of water pollution does the author consider to be most 
damaging? 
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Let's Think It Over 


1. The problem of water pollution by pesticides can be understood 
only in the context of the pollution of the total environment. What 
is the author’s argument to prove this statement? 

2. The author has given many examples to establish that chemicals 
pollute the waterways. What are these examples? 

3. Though water pollution is unseen and invisible, its effect is visible. 
Elucidate. 

4. In the fourth paragraph, the author writes, “Seldom if ever does 
nature operate in closed and separate compartments...” Discuss 
the deeper implications of the above statement. 


I Words and Usage ___ ■ • 

Explain the meanings of the italicised words and phrases in the 

following sentences taken from the text. 

1. Within the groups of chemicals themselves there are sinister and 
little-understood interactions. 

2. In rivers, a really incredible variety of pollutants exist. 

3. Professor Eliassen testified to the impossibility of predicting the 
composite effect of these chemicals. 

4. It is not possible to add pesticides to water anywhere without 
threatening the purity of water eveiywhere. 

5. It travels by unseen waterways until here and there it comes to 
the surface as a spring, or perhaps it is tapped to feed a well. 

I Lets Write 


Pollution of ground water is pollution of water everywhere. Elaborate 
in about 200 words with reference to your immediate surroundings. 
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Predicting 

Earthquakes 


At 8.50 a.m. on 26 January 2001, Gujarat was torn apart when 
it was hit by the killer earthquake, ripping through brick, mortar 
and concrete as if they were paper. It lasted about 45 seconds, 
but was followed by a second and more devastating tremor. 
The earthquake killed more than 20,000people, injured 50,000, 
and destroyed property worth more than 10,000 crore rupees. 
The quake measured 6.9 on the Richter Scale. It left a vast 
majority of survivors stunned. Huge buildings came tumbling 
down, telephones went dead and rnost supplies of essentials 
were disrupted. Life almost came to a standstill. Those few 
minutes of death and devastation put the clock back by fifty 
years. The trauma of the experience will last many years. 


An earthquake is a natural disaster which varies in intensity. High 
intensity earthquakes cause much damage to life and property. 

Can earthquakes be predicted? Scientists are working on 
programmes to predict where and when an earthquake will 
occur. They hope to develop an early warning system that can 
be used to forecast earthquakes so that lives can be saved. 
The scientists who are involved in this work are called ‘seismologists’. 
The word ‘seismologist’ comes from the Greek word ’seismos’, 
meaning earthquake. 

Earthquakes are the most dangerous and deadly of all natural 
events. They occur in many parts of the world. Giant earthquakes 
have been recorded in Iran, China, Guatemala, Chile, India, and 
Alaska. Two of the biggest earthquakes that were ever recorded 
took place in China and Alaska. These earthquakes measured about 
8.5 on the Richter Scale. The Richter Scale was devised by Charles 
Richter in 1935, and compares the energy level of eailhquakes. An 
earthquake that measures 2 on the scale can be felt but causes 
little damage. One that measures 4.5 on the seale can cause slight 
damage, and an earthquake that has a reading of over 7 can cause 





Predicting Earthquaices 


major damage. It is important to note that a reading of 4 indicates 
a quake ten times as strong as one with a reading of 3. Seismologists 
want to be able to predict those earthquakes that have a reading of 
over 4 on the Richter Scale. 

How do earthquakes occur? Earthquakes are caused by the 
shifting of rocks along cracks, or faults, in the earth’s crust. The 
fault is produced when rocks near each other are pulled in 
different directions. The best-known fault in North America is 
the San Andreas fault in the State of California in the United 
States of America. 

The nations that are actively involved in earthquake prediction 
programmes include Japan, China, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics*, and the United States, These countries have set up 
seismic networks in areas of their countries where earthquakes are 
known to occur. These networks are on the alert for warning signs 
that show the weakening of rock layers that can precede an 
earthquake. Many kinds of seismic instruments are used by the 
networks to monitor the movements of the earth’s crust. One of the 
instruments is a seismograph. It can detect vibrations in rock layers 
thousands of kilometres away. Tiltmeters are used to record surface 
tilt along fault lines. Seismologists use gravimeters to measure and 
record changes in local gravity. The scientists also check water in 
deep wells. They watch for changes in the water level and 
temperature that are associated with movement along faults. 

Seismologists in China, the Soviet Union, and the United States 
measure radon in ground water. Radon is a gas that comes from 
the radioactive decay of radium in rocks. The gas flows through 
the ground and dissolves in underground streams and wells. 
Scientists speculate that the amount of radon increases in the 
ground when rock layers shift, exposing new rock, and thus more 
radon. Chinese and Soviet seismologists have reported that in 
places where stress is building up, the radon levels in the water 
build up too. When the radon levels of the water subside and drop 
back to normal readings, an earthquake may occur. Scientists 
from the United States have also placed radon monitoring stations 
in earthquake zones, particularly California. However, all the 
scientists agree that more data is necessary to prove that 
radon levels in water are associated with the possible birth of 
an earthquake. 


* It has npw disintegrated into fifteen independent nations, the largest being 
Russia. 
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Reflections 

Earthquake prediction is in its infancy. Everyone agrees that 
earthquakes cannot be predicted with any reliability. Scientists 
have only a partial understanding of the physical processes that 
cause earthquakes. Much more research has to be done. New and 
more up-to-date methods have to be found for collecting earthquake 
data and analysing it. However, seismologists have had some 
success in predicting earthquakes. Several small earthquakes were 
predicted in New York State, in the eastern part of the United States. 
Chinese seismologists predicted a major one in Haicheng tn 1975, 
and Soviet scientists predicted a major earthquake in Garm in 
1978. While this is a small start, it is still a beginning. 

[from Enpitsh in Context, Book 2, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New Jersey, 1985] 


Glossary 

ripping : tearing or cutting apart violently 
tremor : a slight shaking movement; earthquake 
trauma ; a severe emotional shock and pain 

monitor ; watch something carefully for a period of time to know 
more about it. 

speculate ; guess 


Comprehension 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Why is an earthquake a natural disaster? 

How did the earthquake in Gujarat put the clock back by fifty 
years? 

How do earthquakes occur? 

What are radon monitoring stations? 

Why caht earthquakes be predicted with precision? 

How are different kinds of seismic instruments used to monitor 
the movements of the earth’s crust? 


Let^s Think It Over 


1. “Life came to a standstill." What does it mean in the given context? 

2. What Is the most challenging aspect of the earthquake for 
seismologists? 

3. What can be done in order to minimise the damages associated 
with natural disasters like the earthquake? 





Predicting Earthquakes 


Words and Usage 



Explain the meanings of the Italicised words and phrases in the 
following sentences taken from the text. 

1. Gujarat was torn apart when it was hit by the killer earthquake. 

2. The trauma of the experience wUl last many years. 

3. These networks are on the alert for warning signs. 

4. Radon levels in water are associated with the possible birth of an 
earthquake. 

5. Earthquake prediction is in its infancy. 

Let’s Write 

Write an essay in about 250 words: Man-made disasters. 








Amrita Sher-Gil 


Artists like Amrita Sher-Gil are not mirrors of their time but 
telescopes through which the future may be discerned. They make 
the revolution, they anticipate the new order that follows. Neither 
in art nor in life can revolution last long. It immediately stretches 
out its hands for the new order, for the destructive portion of its 
work is merely the preparation for new creation, just as the storms 
of autumn strip the trees bare so that new life may unfold itself in 
spring. Amrita, who was herself a blending of the Orient and the 
Occident, was looking for more than new forms; nor was she 
seeking just harmony. She was a herald of the spiritual 
equilibrium between Europe and Asia, a new synthesis, a step 
towards the age of world-art. 

Her mised blood stood revealed in her enthusiasm, her loyalties 
and her devotion to great causes, even to dead yesterdays. She 
possessed courage, verve, sympathy and insight in a high degree, 
a regard for present His, an unconcern for the future and a vitalising 
sense of the past. 

I first met her in the twenties when we used to play as children 
in her parents’ home, at Summer Hdl, Simla*. What struck me 
most then was her zeal and rapturous feeling for colour. When we 
met years later in the Sher-Gil apartment in rue Bassano, Paris, in 
the early thirties, she was experimenting in many forms. I often 
saw her at work and it was here again that we crossed many a 
sword on literary and artistic matters. When I look back I feel some 
of these heated discussions provide important clues to her artistic 
development and her attitude to life. 

I remember particularly the discussions we had as to who 
was the greater artist; Dostoevsky or Tolstoy. I took up cudgels 
on behalf of Tolstoy. Amrita’s father too was a great admirer of 
Tolstoy, so much so that his clothes were modelled on his. To 
Amrita, it was Dostoevsky who was the supreme artist, for he 


* now, Shlmla 
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was a relentless seeker, always true to his art. What interested 
her was that Dostoevsky, face to face with the extremities of evil, 
never sought to hide it or shun it, but rather to search for the 
soul of goodness in it. Dostoevsky, she said, was a free soul who 
remained an artist to the end. Amrita felt with Dostoevsky that 
suffering and self-sacrifice are to be offered consciously and 
without constraint even more than Sonia did in Crime and 
Panishment. Amrita admired Tolstoy the artist who, long before 
he died, took to propagating Puritanism and advocating non¬ 
violence. She vehemently disliked his humanitarian sentimentality 
as well as that kind of Puritanism which was viciously negative. 
As we tried to defend our heroes I can now see the significance 
of the unkind but witty critic who once said that one had to 
invent Tolstoy if only to serve as a foil to Dostoevsky. It was the 
great humanity of Dostoevsky that inspired Amrita and which 
richly influenced her attitude to her painting. 

Sham, cant, hypocrisy, intellectual posing—all these drew her 
attack and evoked a satire that ran from jovial parody to irony. 
She wanted to be free and untrammelled, so that she did not have 
to abide by those moralists who would confine and restrict her. 
This brings to mind a line of Blake; 

A little red bird in a cage 
Puts all Heaven in a rage 

. When she was attracted to Gauguin it was not only his forms 
and colours which fascinated her, but his magnificent blending of 
the new and the old. Just as Gauguin discovered himself by leaving 
France to imbibe the spirit of freedom in Martinique and Tahiti, so 
too Amrita thought she would discover India. Gauguin was, in short, 
a way to discovering her soul, the spirit of India. 

Amrita had just painted her self-portrait. She asked me what I 
thought of it and I remember saying "the artist who paints a self- 
portrait gives a transfusion of her own blood”. This in fact is what 
happened. She had to give of herself to India. 

When she arrived home in 1934 it was inconceivable that the 
abject poverty and misery of her people should fail to stir to the 
depths so penetrating and thoughtful a creature. For a while, the 
grimness around her quenched her humour, sharpened her irony 
and kihdled her indignation. She felt like Tagore that India was 
‘‘Where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and where the path- 
maker is breaking stones. He is with them in sun and in shower, 
and his garment is covered with dust.” But much more than that 
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she wanted, again with Tagore^ to have people "put off the holy 
mantle to come down on the dusty soil’*. 

She was deeply moved by the misery around her and discovered 
for herself that India was in the villages. She had to bring home to 
the people of India the tremendous message of its teeming millions. 
Yet at this time there was little contact between the artist and the 
people. Those stirred by the village cared little for art while art- 
lovers lived In an ivory tower all their own. People were hot yet 
ready to appreciate her message. A good many of her paintings 
were, therefore, lost upon the audience. 

Her art did not so much reflect the present as create the future. 
That is why she was little understood by her contemporaries. 
Depressing as that would be. If one ascribes it to the inability of 
people to understand real talent. It becomes intelligible when one 
bears in mind that the function of genius Is to build lip the future. 
One can understand also her own remarks: "I am starving for 
appreciation, literally famished.” She was tiylng to interpret Indians 
pictorlally with a new technique. 

But the India of the thirties was dominated by the Bengal School 
of Painting—a school, she thought, highly lyrical and effeminate, 
Outside Influences were few and European painting was almost 
unknown. Amrita’s work, which was a rediscovery of classical values 
was vigorous and challenging, therefore, ignored, whereas the work 
of others was lauded. As she was deeply conscious of “her mission", 
she felt she had to decline a prize offered to her by the Simla Fine 
Art Society so as not to “identify herself with the prevailing trends 
feeding exclusively on mythology and romance". Many ultra- 
conservatives lamented that this aggressive tendency In a woman 
half-European was a present-day evil. They spoke with hushed 
reverence of the time when ‘feminism' was unknown. 

Discriminating critics, however, were not wanting. Her work, 
therefore, became, in Keats' fine phrase, “great art unto a little 
clan”. Yet there were moments when she was a little dismayed; but 
loyalties to tradition, pluck and abnegation made endurance 
possible. Faced with a lack of appreciation she was amongst those 
talented souls whose merits had also been Ignored. The history of 
art was full of such Instances for at the stony feet of Apathy lay a 
number of pearls scattered by talents whom the world did not give 
their due. She wanted applause but only of the right kind. 

To a feminine penetration, Amrlta joined a vigour and directness 
of mind which are essentially masculine. She never split hairs or 
softened a hard saying. She seldom indulged in ambiguities or 
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compromised a principle to Justify a violation because it wore a 
sentimental aura. 

A visit to Ajanta in 1936 was a revelation. That was to her a 
"realfy great and eternal example of pure painting". It was not a 
return to dead forms, It was a kind of self-discovery. Ajanta helped 
her to standardise her forms, to reduce objects to essential planes, 
to shun volume, to welcome flat reliefs together with the vitality 
and inwardness of ancient art. Ajanta gave Amxita the necessary 
stimulus to harmonise the exuberance of Indian colour with a 
technique of her own. 

“As soon as I put my foot on Indian soil," she once said, 
“my painting underwent a change not only in subject and spirit, 
but in technical expression becoming more fundamentally 
Indian. I realised my artistic mission then: to interpret the life 
of Indians and particularly of the poor Indians plctorlally, to 
paint the silent Images of infinite submission and patience, to 
depict the angular brown bodies, strangely beautiful in their 
ugliness, to reproduce on canvas the Impression their sad 
eyes created on me." Amrita was able to bring to her creative 
work keen detachment, freedom from prepossessions and a 
scientific personality. 

I often saw her at work In her studio in Summer Hill, Simla, 
where she painted some of her major works. Amongst these 
are Hillmen and HiUinomen for which she took the local folk 
for models. She repeated the experiment in Three Girls and 
Child Wife. The villages, of both the North and South, inspired 
her. Her interest was more detached as she travelled to the 
South from where she brought home many sketches. But it 
was in her Simla studio, working on drawings made during 
her travels with local models to help her, that Amrita produced 
what some believe to be her best works, including the famous 
trio: The Bride's Toilet, The Brahmachaiis, and South Indian 
Villagers Going to Market. Here, as in many others, she sought 
to awaken the conscience of the people "to the atrocious 
physiological misery that abounds In my country," for her aim 
was: "an art connected with the soil". In some of Amrlta’s 
paintings, The Bride, for Instance, there is a pathos of life, the 
tears of things. Why are they not depressing? Because they 
present reality without bitterness, with compassion and 
unfailing beauty. 

Art connected with the soil was new. Posters intended for the 
foreign marlcet were the only things people Imew. But Amrita's 
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work Intended to break fresh ground. To her the Indian villagers 
were a counterpart of Gauguin's Tahitians. In her paintings^ the 
grouping together, the eyes, the touch of sadness, the raised 
eyebrows as also the large feet—all these reflect the inspiration of 
Gauguin: But whereas there is a certain vitality, ease arid abandon 
in the work of Gauguin, Amrita introduced a certain coldness, 
detachment and asceticism which were to her characteristic 
features of Indians. The passionate Intensity she kept to herself. 
Her painting thus became controlled rather than effusive, poised 
rather than passionate. 

As her technique improved, a greater degree of coldness set in. 
This is reflected in one of her most important worksv The 
Bratirnacharis, which makes one feel she was painting for the sake 
of painting. The social critic which she was at the start vanished, 
She was very keen to bring out in her painting the precision and 
technical skill acquired in the West with the rich exuberance which 
nature and man provided, 

She once said, 'The vision of a winter in India—desolate yet 
strangely beautiful—of endless tracks of luminous yellow-grey land, 
of dark bodied, sad faced, incredibly thin men and women who 
move silentiy looldng almost like silhouettes and over which an 
Indeflnable melancholy reigns"— it was this melancholic aspect, a 
sadness which Is listless and lethargic, that seemed to characterise 
a people bound by destiny to accept their fate and their burdens. 
Amrlta's western half would not accept this passive approach. These 
lines from my poem, 'Vision', which she liked corresponded to her 
way of thinking at the time: 

, Wherefore this magic gift of thine, 

If not to shape a portent and a sign, 

If not to tell these deep, unuttered woes 
The fruitless striving, unherolc pain 
And small defect of those 
For whom life has no beauty. 

To whom the world cries "duty" 

And giveth labour but wlthholdeth the gain? 

She was a rebel who saw both sides of India, the dynamic and 
the passive, but in the thirties her message could not easily be 
understood. It is natural that her occidental half, conscious of time, 
found satisfaction in spontaneous outbursts of excitement. In 
conversation, she was emotional, critical, aggressive, but in her 
painting, wholly poised, almost motionless, conscious that she had 
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to paint and to go on painting. She wi'ote to a friend: "I grow more 
and more fond of it, of painting in itself, if you know what I mean". 

But In the distance she always dreamt of a kind of harmony 
between contemplation and activity. And yet the contemplative side 
of hef detached passionless nature was far more reflected in her 
painting. The figures she painted have a certain inner peace. Her 
concept of peace is reflected in her illushations for a volume of 
my poems, Symphony of Peace, which she did in 1938. In 
the background is a village scene with villagers and cattle. In 
the foreground four women huddled together, one of them 
playing a veena. 

She told me then she had been increasingly studying Braque, 
of how he had captured her fancy more than any other modern 
painter, and how she was emancipating herself from Gauguin. 
"Do you mean," I asked her, "that the Gauguin in you Is dying 
or that you are dissatisfied?" “Possibly both,” she said. And a 
minute later we were again discussing a host of topics, the 
paintings of Nicholas Roerich, Tagore, whose paintings she cared 
for even more than his poems, Picasso... village Industries 
and handicrafts. 

One has only to look at her magnificent painting, Resting, to 
realise she was fascinated by handicrafts. She was sad little was 
being done to encourage them. She was fascinated by the rich and 
exciting colours of the phulkaris and Jewellery. 

In the winter of 1941 she and her husband, Victor, came to 
visit us in our new home In Lahore. She admired the curtains In 
the house and said. “Your taste is improving. This colour scheme, 
Indian in spirit, is real stuff”. And then suddenly looldng at a carpet, 
"As for that design, that is neither here nor there". A minute later 
she found something to her liking. As she was leaving we asked, 
"When are you coming to dinner?" "How about Tuesday?" she said, 
"I shall have little time afterwards." 

One morning—it was the Tuesday we expected her to dinner — 
I received a call saying Amrita was in the grip of death. We drove 
quickly to her flat. At the foot of the stairs we were told she was no 
more. But Amrita Is not dead. 

From blue Heaven and life’s unconquered song 

Death learns, for all the bitter doom he bears. 

He is not quite so strong. 



Baldoon Dhingra 
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1 Baldoon Dhingra (1909- 79) was a versatile writer. His works 
I include Symphony of Pec/ce, a collection of poems, and As/o through 
Aslan fyes, a compilation on art and literature. He taught English 
in Government College, Lahore, and, then, moved on to Paris where 
he worked for the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) for several years. 

Glossary 

equillbriiini ; a state of balance 
verve ; entJiuaiasm or energy 
rapturous ; full of extreme joy and ecstasy 
cant; Insincere religious or moralistic talk 
untranunelled: not limited by rules or any other controlling Influence 
ivory tower t a world of Itnaglnatlon away from the worries and 
sufferings of ordinary life 
abnegation : giving up 

aura : a feeling or character that a person or place seems to generate 
portent; a sign that something (especially bad] is likely to happen In 
future 



References 

Cjume andPumshjwfivt : a novel by Fyodor Dostoevslty, a famous Russian 
writer of the nineteenth century 
Paul Gauguin : nineteenth century French painter 
Mahtinisue : an island in the Caribbean Sea (West Indies) 

TAHrn : an Island In the Pacific 

(Both Islands. Martinique and Tahiti, are known for the simple, 
pristine life led by their inhabitants, untouched by 'modern' 
civilisation.] 

Braqi® : Georges Braque, a French painter of the late nineteenth 
century, considered by some as the founder of 'cubism', which 
was later made famous by the Spanish painter, Pablo Picasso 
Nicholas Roerich: Russian nature painter who lived and worked In 
India in his later life 



Answer the following questions. 

1. Why does the author consider Amrlta Sher-Gll as a revolutionary 
artist? 


2. Why does the author suggest that Amrlta Sher-Gil was a blending 
of the East and the West? 
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3. Wliat upset Amrlta Sher-Gll most about India and its people? 

4. Why AVere Amrlta’s works not fully understood by her 
contemporaries? 

5. In what way did a visit to Ajanta influence her style of painting? 

6. Why are Amrlta's paintings not depressing despite their tragic 
themes? 

7. Wliat did Amrlta think of the Indian painters? 


Let's Think It Over 

1. What Is the des tractive work of revolution? Is it really destructive? 

2. Amrlta Sher-Gil had “a regard for present ills, an unconcern for 
the future and a vitalising sense of the past". Do you agree with 
this statement? Give reasons for your answer 

3, On what gi ound does Amrlta appreciate Dostoevsky? 

4, A little red bird In a cage 
Puts all Heaven In a rage. 

Discuss the above couplet in the context of Amrita Sher-Gll’s life 
and work. 


Words and Usage 

Explain the meanings of the Italicised words and phrases in the 

following sentences taken from the text. 

1. Artists like Amrita Sher-Gil are not mirrors of their time but 
telescopes through which the future may be dtscouered, 

2. We crossed many a sword on literary and artistic matters. 

3. I took up cudgels on behalf of Tolstoy. 

4. But much more than that she wanted to have people put off the 
holy mantle to come down on the dusty soil, 

5. A good many of her paintings were lost upon the audience. 

6. Ajanta helped her to standardise her forms, to reduce objects to 
essential planes, 

7. I realised my mission then to Interpret the life of poor Indians 
plctorlally, to paint the silent images of infinite submission and 
patience. 

8. In Amrlta’s paintings, The Bride', for instance, there Is a pathos 
of life, the tears of things. 



Let's Write 



1. Amrita Sher-Gil painted ‘'the silent images of infinite submission 
and patience". Expand this idea in about 200 words. 

2. India is in the villages. Write an essay in about 200 words. 






How Should One 
Read a Book? 


In the first place, I want to emphasise the note of Interrogation at 
the end of my title. Even If I could answer the question for myself, 
the answer would apply only to me and not to you. The only advice, 
Indeed, that one person can give another about reading Is to take 
no advice, to follow your own Instincts, to use your own reason, to 
come to your own conclusions. If this is agreed between us, then I 
feel at liberty to put forward a few Ideas and suggestions because 
you will not allow them to fetter that independence which Is the 
most important quality that a reader can possess. After all what 
laws can be laid down about books? The Battle of Waterloo was 
certainly fought on a certain day; but is Hamlet a better play than 
Lear? Nobody can say. Each must decide that question for himself. 
To admit authorities, however, heavily furred and gowned into our 
libraries and let them tell us how to read, what to read, what value 
to place upon what we read, Is to destroy the spirit of freedom 
which is the breath of those sanctuaries. Everywhere else may be 
bound by laws and conventions — there we have none. 

But to enjoy freedom, if the platitude is pardonable, we have of 
course to control ourselves. We must not squander our powers, 
helplessly and ignorantly, squirting half the house in order to water 
a single rose-bush; we must train them, exactly and powerfully, 
here on the very spot. This, it may be, is one of the first difficulties 
that faces us In a library. What is 'the very spot'7 There may well 
seem to be nothing but a conglomeration and huddle of confusion. 
Poems and novels, histories and memoirs, dictionaries and blue- 
books; books written in all languages by men and women of all 
tempers, races and ages Jostle each other on the shelf. And outside 
the donkey brays, the colts gallop across the fields. Where are we 
to begin? How are we to bring order Into this multitudinous chaos 
and so get the deepest and widest pleasures from what we read? 

It is simple enough to say that since books have classes—fiction, 
biography, poetry—we should separate them and take from each 
what It is right that each should give us. Yet few people ask from 
books what books can give us. Most commonly we come to books 
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with blurred and divided minds, asking of fiction that It shall be 
true, of poetry that it shall be false, of biography that it shall be 
flattering, of history that It shall enforce our own prejudices. If we 
could banish all such preconceptions when we read, that would be 
an admirable beginning. Do not dictate to your author; try to become 
him. Be his fellow-worker and accomplice. If you hand back, and 
reserve and criticise at first, you are preventing yourself from getting 
the fullest possible value from what you read. But if you open your 
mind as widely as possible, then signs and hints of almost 
Imperceptible fineness, from the twist and turn of the first 
sentences, will bring you into the presence of a human being unlike 
any other. Steep yourself In this, acquaint yourself with this, and 
soon you will find that your author Is giving you, or attempting to 
give you, something far more definite. The thirty-two chapters of a 
novel—^if we consider how to read a novel first—ai'e an attempt to 
make something as formed and controlled as a building: but words 
are more Impalpable than bricks; reading is a longer and more 
complicated process than seeing. Perhaps the quickest way to 
understand the elements of what a novelist is doing Is not to read, 
but to write; to make your own experiment with the dangers and 
difficulties of words. Recall, then, some event that has left a distinct 
impression on you —how at the corner of the street, perhaps, you 
passed two people talking. A tree shook; an electric light danced; 
the tone of the talk was comic, but also tragic; a whole vision, an 
entire conception, seemed contained in that moment. 

But when you attempt to reconstruct it in words, you will find 
that It breaks Into a thousand conflicting impressions. Some mUvSt 
be subdued; others emphasised: in the process you will lose, 
probably, all grasp upon the emotion itself. Then turn from your 
blurred and littered pages to the opening pages of some great 
novelist — Defoe, Jane Austen, Hardy. Now you will be better able 
to appreciate their mastery. It is not merely that we are In the 
presence of a different person — Defoe, Jane Austen or Thomas 
Hardy — but that we are living in a different world. Here, In Robinson 
Crusoe, we are trudging a plain high road; one thing happens after 
another; the fact and the order of the fact is enough. But if the 
open air and adventure mean everything to Defoe they mean nothing 
to Jane Austen. Hers is the drawing-room, and people talking, and 
by the many mirrors of their talk revealing their characters. And if, 
when we have accustomed ourselves to the drawing-room and its 
reflections, we turn to Hardy, we are once more spun round. The 
moors are round us and the stars are above our heads. The other 




side of the mind is now exposed—the dark side that comes 
uppermost in solitude, not the light side that shows in company. 
Our relations are not towards people, but towards Nature and 
Destiny. Yet different as these worlds are, each is consistent with 
itself. The maker of each Is careful to observe the laws of his own 
perspective, and however great a strain they may put upon us they 
will never confuse us, as lesser writers so frequently do, by 
Introducing two different kinds of reality into the same book. Thus 
to go from one great novelist to another—from Jane Austen to 
Hardy, from Peacock to Trollope, from Scott to Meredith—Is to be 
wrenched and uprooted; to be thrown this way and then that. To 
read a novel Is a difficult and complex art. You must be capable 
not only of great fineness of perception, but of great boldness of 
Imagination if you are going to make use of all that the novelist— 
the great artist—gives you. 



Virginia Woolf 


Virginia Woolf (1862-1941), daughter of the distinguished Victorion 
literary critic^ Sir Leslie Stephen, was brought up in a literary 
atmosphere. She was educated at home, She knew Greek, arid 
music formed an integral part of her life at home. She was a great 
prose writer and wrote many novels. Literature to her was a (oy in its 
own right, as she tells in this paper. Some of her famous books are, 
Jacob's Room, Mrs Dalloway, The Years (novels); Orionefo (a 
biography); To the Light House and The Common Reader (criticism) 




Glossary 



fetter : restrict; chain 

squirting ; forcing out water In a thin steam through a hose-pipe, etc. 
conglomeration ; a disordered mass or group of different things or 
people put together 

impalpable : difflcult to feel or understand 

trudging walking slowly with a lot of effort 

moor 1 an open space of hilly countryside covered with bushes 


Comp rehejision 



ri-VK® 





1. Why does the author say that one should be guided by one’s own 
tastes while selecting something to read? 

2. Why should we refrain from criticising an author before reading 
him/her fully? 





How Should One Read a Boon? 


3. What Is the best way of discovering the process and problems of 
writing a novel? 

4, Why are novelists considered unique human beings here? 


Let's Think It Over 




1. What 'freedom' Is the author talking about? What preconditions 
does she suggest to the reader for enjoying this freedom? 

2. "Do not dictate to your author; try to become him." Why does the 
essayist say so? 

3. Why should a reader read a book with an open mind? 

4. "A tree shook; an electric light danced; the tone of the talk was 
comic, but also tragic; a whole vision, an entire conception, 
seemed contained In that moment." What feeling does this 
sentence evoke In you? 


Words and Usage 

Explain the meanings of the italicised words and phrases In the 

following sentences taken from the text. 

1. To admit authorities, however, heauHy/urred and gowned, Into 
our libraries and let them tell us how to read is to destroy the 
spirit of freedom. 

S, Words are more impalpable than bricks; reading Is a longer and 
more complicated process than seeing. 

3. A whole uision, an entire conception, seemed contained in that 
moment, 

4. Hers is the drawing-room, and people .talking, and by the many 
mirrors of their talk revealing their characters. 

5. Thus to go from one great novelist to another is to be inrenclied 
and uprooted; to be thrown this way and then that. 



Let's Write 


Our relndons are not toiijards people, but towards nature and destiny. 
Elucidate In about 150 words. 










Knowledge and 
Wisdom 


Most people would agree that although our age far surpasses all 
previous ages In knowledge there has been rig correlative increase 
in wisdom. But, agreement ceases as soon as we attempt to define 
'wisdom.’ and consider means of promoting it. I want to ask first 
what wisdom is, and then what can be done to teach it. 

There are, I think, several factors that contribute to wisdom. Of 
these I should put first a sense of proportion: the capacity to take 
account of all the Important factors in a problem and to attach to 
each'its due weight. This has become more difficult than it used to 
be owing to the extent and complexity of the specialised knowledge 
required of various kinds of technicians. Suppose, for example, 
that you are engaged In research in scientific medicine. The work 
is difficult and is likely to absorb the whole of your intellectual 
energy. You have no time to consider the effect which your 
discoveries or inventions may have outside the field of medicine. 
You succeed (let us say) as modern medicine has succeeded, in 
enormously lowering the Infant death rate, not only In Europe and 
America but also In Asia and Africa. This has the entirely unintended 
result of making the food supply inadequate and lowering the 
standard of life in the most populous parts of the world. To take an 
even more spectacular example, which Is ih everybody’s mind at 
the present time: You study die composition of the atom from a 
disinterested desire for knowledge and iridldefttally place in the 
hands of powerful lunatics the means oif^deatfo;^g the human 
race. In such ways tlie pursuit of knowledge ihay become harmful 
unless it is combined with wisdom; and -Wlsdont iti the sense of 
comprehensive vision is not necessarily present; in specialists in 
the pursuit of knowledge. , .. 

Comprehensiveness alone, howeyerris'd^*^ enough to constitute 
wisdom. There must be alsOj a qertaihSaWarene of the ends of 
human life. This may be illu^trhfed hyt^ of history. Many 

eminent historians have done more harm than good because they 
viewed facts through the distorting medium of their own passions. 
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Knowledge and Wisdom 

Hegel had a philosophy of history which did not suffer from any 
lack of comprehensiveness, since it started from the earliest times 
and continued into an indefinite future. But the chief lesson of 
history which he sought to inculcate was that from A.D. 400 down 
to his own time Germany had been the most important nation and 
the standard-bearer of progress in the world. Perhaps one could 
stretch the comprehensiveness that constitutes wisdom to include 
not only Intellect but also feeling. It is by no means uncommon to 
find men whose knowledge is wide but whose feelings are narrow. 
Such men lack what 1 am calling wisdom. 

It is not only in public ways, but in private life equally, that 
wisdom is needed. It is needed in the choice of ends to be pursued 
and in emancipation from personal prejudice. Even an end which 
it would be nohle to pursue if it were attainable may be pursued ■ 
unwisely if it is inherently impossible of achievement. Many men 
In past ages devoted their lives to a search for the philosopher’s 
stone and the elixir of life. No doubt If they could haveifound them, 
they would have conferred great benefits upon mankind, but as it 
was their lives were^wasted. To descend to less heroic matters, 
consider the case of two men, Mr A and Mr B who hate each other 
and through mutual hatred bring each other to -destruction. 
Suppose you go to Mr A and say, “Why do you hate<Mr B?'' He will 
no doubt give you an appalling list of Mr B’s vices, partly true, 
partly false. And now suppose you go to Mr B. He will give you an 
exactly similar list of Mr A’s vices with an equal admixture of truth 
and falsehood. Suppose you now come back to Mr A and^ay, “You 
will be surprised to learn that Mr B says the same things about 
you as you say about him,” and you go to Mr B and make a similar 
speech, The first effect, no doubt, will be to Increase their mutual 
hatred, since each will be so horrified by the other's injustice. But 
perhaps, if you have sufficient patience and sufficient 
persuasiveness, you may succeed in convincing each that the other 
has only the normal share of human wickedness and that their 
enmity Is harmful to both. If you can do this, you will have instilled 
some fragment of wisdom. 

1 think the essence of wisdom is emancipation as fai' as possible, 
from the tyranny of the here and the now. We cannot help the 
egoism of our senses. Sight and sound and touch are bound up 
with our own bodies and cannot be made impersonal. Our emotions 
start similarly from ourselves. An Infant feels hunger or discomfort, 
and Is unaffected except by his own physical condition. Gradually 
with the years his horizon widens, and, in proportion as his thoughts 
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Reflections 

and feelings become less personal and leas concerned with his 
own physical status, he achieves growing wisdom. This Is of course 
a matter of degree. No one can view the world with complete 
Impartiality: and if anyone could, he would hardly be able to remain 
alive. But It Is possible to make a continual approach towards 
Impartiality, on the one hand, by knowing things somewhat remote 
In time or space, and, on the other hand, by giving to such things 
their due weight in our feelings. It is this approach towards 
impartiality that constitutes growth in wisdom. 

Can wisdom in this sense be taught? And, if it can, should the 
teaching of it be one of the aims of education? 1 should answer 
both these questions In the affirmative. We are told on Sundays 
that we should love our neighbour as ourselves. On the other six 
days of the week, we are exhorted to hate him. You may say that 
this is nonsense, since it is not our neighbour whom we are exhorted 
to hate, But you will remember that the precept was exemplified 
by saying that the Samaritan was our neighbour. We no longer 
have any wish to hate Samaritans and so we are apt to miss the 
point of the parable. If you want to get to its point, you should 
substitute Communist or anti-Gomniunist, as the case may be, for 
Samaritan. It might be objected that it is right to hate those who do 
harm. I do not think so; if you hate them, it is only too likely that 
you will become equally harmful: and it Is very unlikely that you 
will Induce them to abandon their evil ways. Hatred of evil Is itself 
a kind of bondage to evil. The way out is through understanding,' 
not through hate. I am not advocating non-resistance. But 1 am 
saying that resistance, if it is to be effective In preventing the spread 
of evil should be combined with the greatest degree of understanding 
and the smallest degree of force, that is compatible with the survival 
of the good things that we wish to preserve. 

It Is commonly urged that a point of view such as I have been 
advocating Is compatible with vigour in action. I do not think history 
bears out this view. Queen Elizabeth 1 In England and Heniy IV In 
France lived in a world where almost everybody was fanatical, either 
on the Protestant or on the Catholic side. Both remained free from 
the errors of their time and both, by remaining free, were beneficent 
and certainly not Ineffective. Abraham Lincoln conducted a great 
war without ever departing from what I have been calling wisdom. 

1 have said that in some degree wisdom can be taught. I think 
that this teaching should have a larger intellectual element than 
has been customary In what has been thought of as moral 
instruction. I think that the disastrous results of hatred and 



Knowledge and Wisdom 

narrow-mindedness to those who feel them can be pointed out 
Incidentally in the course of giving Icnowledge. I do not think that 
knowledge and morals are to be too much separated. It is true that 
the kind of specialised knowledge which is required for various 
kinds of skill has very little to do with wisdom. But it should be 
supplemented In education by wider surveys calculated to put it in 
Its place In the total of human activities. Even the best technicians 
should also be good citizens; and when I say ‘citizens’, I mean 
citizens of the world and not of this or that sect or nation. With 
every Increase of knowledge and skill, wisdom becomes more 
necessary, for eveiy such Increase augments our capacity for 
realising our purposes, and therefore augments our capacity for 
evil, if our purposes are unwise. The world needs wisdom as it has 
never needed It before; and if knowledge continues to increase, the 
world will need wisdom in the future even more than it does now. 


I 

I BertraiK 


Bertrand Russell 


Bertrand Russell (1072-1 970)/ was a British philosopher/ logician, 
essayist and renowned peace advocate. He won the Nobel Prize 
lor Literature in 1950. His works include Co/nmon Sense ond Nuclear 
Wa/fare, Human Knowledge: Its Scope and Limits/ The Conquest of 
Happiness/ Why 1 Am Not a Christian, etc. 

Glossary 




spectacular ; splendid In appearance 
emancipation : liberation 

philosopher's stone : an Imaginary chemical preparation believed 
to be capable of transforming baser metals Into gold or silver 
elijdr of life : magical drink for prolonging and Improving life 
exhort : urge strongly; call upon earnestly 
Samaritan •. one who Is good and helpful in times of distress 
compatible : well matched 


Comprehension 



Answer the folia wing questions. 

1. How can the pursuit of knowledge In the absence of wisdom 
become harmful? 

2. What is the need of wisdom In private life? 
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REFLECmONS 



3. What Is the method suggested by Russell to get over persona] 
prejudices? 

4. Who ts a true citizen in the given context? 

5. In what sense Is fanaticism the greatest enemy of wisdom? 

I Let's Think It oi^r 

"Sense of proportion Is a sign of wisdom.” Flow? 

What Is meant by "comprehensive vision"? What is its role In the 
pursuit of Icnowledge? 

Why does the author lay emphasis on making one’s thoughts 
and feelings less personal? Is this Justified? 

What are the suggestions given by Russell to achieve freedom 
from prejudice? Do you think they are convincing? 

Can wisdom be taught? 

Why does the world need wisdom now? Does the author anticipate 
more evil and Irrationality? Why do you think bo? 

How does a continual approach towards impartiality constitute 
growth in wisdom? 

I Words and Usage 

Explain the meanings of the italicised words and phrases in the 

following sentences taken from the text, 

1. Several factors contribute to wisdom. Of these I should put first 
a sense of proportion 

3. You study the composition of the atom from a disinterested desire 
for knowledge and incidentally place In the hands of potnerful 
lunatics the means of destroying the human race. 

3. Wisdom In the sense of comprehensive utsion is not necessarily 
present in specialists tn the pursuit of knowledge. 

4. It Is by no means uncommon to find men whose knowledge is 
LOlde hut LUhose feelings are narrou}. 

5. I think the essence of wisdom Is emancipation as far as possible, 
from the tyranny of the here and die now. 

6. We cannot help the egoisino/our senses. 

7. We are told on Sundays that we should love our neighbour as 
ourselves. 

8. Even the best technicians should also be good citizens; and when 
I say 'citizens', I mean citizens of the world and not of this or that 
sect or nation. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4, 

6 . 

6 . 

7. 



Let's Write 

Write an essay In about 200 words on the topic. The uiortd mill need 
wisdom tn the future even more than it does now. 









The Fallacy of 
Success 



There has appeared In our time a particular class of books and 
articles which I sincerely and solemnly think may be called the 
silliest ever known among men. They are much more wild than the 
wildest romances of chivalry and much more dull than the dullest 
religious tract. Moreover, the romances of chivalry were at least 
about chivalry; religious tracts are about religion. But these things 
are nothing; they are about what is called Success. In every 
bookstall, In every magazine, you may find works telling people 
how to succeed. They are books showing men how to succeed in 
everything: they are written by men who cannot even succeed In 
Writing books. To begin with, of course, there Is no such thing as 
Success. Or, if you like to put it so, there is nothing that is not 
successful, That a thing is successful merely means that it Is; a 
millionaire is successful in being a millionaire and a donkey in 
being a donkey. Any live man has succeeded In living: and a dead 
man may have succeeded in committing suicide. But, passing over 
the bad logic and bad philosophy In the phrase, we may take it, as 
these writers do, in the ordinary sense of success in obtaining 
money or worldly position. These writers profess to tell the ordinary 
man how he may succeed in his trade or speculation—how, If he is 
a builder, he may succeed as a builder: how. if he is a stockbroker, 
he may succeed as a stockbroker. They profess to show him how, 
if he Is a grocer, he may become a sporting yachtsman: how. If he 
is a tenth-rate journalist, he may become a peer; and how, if he is 
a German Jew, he may become an Anglo-Saxon. This Is a definite 
and business-like proposal, and I really think that the people who 
buy these books (if any people do buy them) have a moral, if not a 
legal, bight to ask for their money back. Nobody would dare to 
publish a book about electricity which literally told one nothing 
about electricity: no one would dare to publish an article on botany 
which showed that the writer did not Imow which end of a plant 
grew in the earth. Yet our modern world is full of books about 
Success and successful people which literally contain no kind of 
Idea, and scarcely any Itind of verbal.sense.- 
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Reflections 

It Is perfectly obvious that In any decent occupation (such as 
bricklaying or writing books) there are only two ways (in any special 
sense) of succeeding, One is by doing very good work, the other is 
by cheating. Both are much too simple to require any literaiy 
explanation. If you are in for the high jump, either Jump higher 
than anyone else, or manage somehow to pretend that you have 
done so. If you want to succeed at whist, either be a good whist- 
player, or play with marked cards. You may want a book about 
jumping: you may want a book about whist; you may want a book 
about cheating at whist. But you cannot want a book about Success. 
Especially you cannot want a book about Success such as those 
which you can now find scattered by the hundred about the book- 
market. You may want to Jump or to play cards; but you do not 
want to read wandering statements to the effect that jumping is 
Jumping, or that games are won by winners. If these writers for 
instance, said anything about Success in jumping it would be 
something like this-. ‘The jumper must have a clear aim before 
him. He must desire definitely to jump higher than the other men 
who are in for the same competition. He must let no feeble feelings 
of mercy prevent him from trying to do his best. He must remember 
that a competition In Jumping is distinctly competitive, and that, 
as Darwin has gloriously demonstrated, the weakest go to the wall". 
That is the Idnd of thing the book would say, and very useful it 
would be, no doubt, If read out in a low and tense voice to a young 
man just about to take the high jump. Or suppose that in the 
course of intellectual rambles the philosopher of Success dropped 
upon our other case, that of playing cards, his bracing advice would 
run: “In playing cards it is very necessary to avoid the mistake of 
permitting your opponent to win the game. You must have grit and 
snap and go in to win. The days of Idealism and superstition are 
over. We live in a time of science and hard common sense, and it 
has now been definitely proved that in any game where two are 
playing if one does not win the other will." It is all very stirring, of 
course: but I confess that if I were playing cards I would rather 
have some decent little book which told me the rules of the game, 
Beyond the rules of the game it Is all a question either of talent or 
dishonesty; and I will undertake to provide either one or the other 
—which, it is not for me to say, 

Turning over a popular magazine, I find a queer and amusing 
example. There is an article called The Instinct That Makes People 
Rich’. It Is decorated in front with a formidable portrait of Lord 
Rothschild. There are many definite methods, honest and dishonest, 
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TtiE Fallacy of Success 

which make people richi the only 'instinct' 1 know of which does it 
Is that instinct which theological Christianity crudely describes as 
"the sin of avarice", That, however, is beside the present point, I 
wish to quote the following exquisite paragraphs as a piece of typical 
advice as to how to succeed. It Is so practical; it leaves so little 
doubt about what should be our next step. 

The name of Vanderbilt is synonymous with wealth gained by modern 
enterprise. Cornelius, the founder of the family, was the first of the 
great American magnates of commerce. He started as the son of a poor 
farmer; he ended as a millionaire twenty times over. 

He had the money-making Instinct. He seized his opportunities, 
the opportunities that were given by the application of the steam-engine 
to ocean traffic, and by the birth of railway locomotion in the wealthy 
but undeveloped United States of America, and consequently he 
amassed an Immense fortune. 

Now it Is, of course, obvious that we cannot all follow exactly In the 
footsteps of this great railway monarch. The precise opportunities that 
fell to him do not occur to us. Circumstances have changed, But, 
although this Is so. still, In our own sphere and In our own 
circumstances, we can follow his general methods; we can seize those 
opportunities that are given to us. and give ourselves a very fair chance 
of attaining riches. 

I look reverently at the portrait of Lord Rothschild! I read 
reverently about the exploits of Mr Vanderbilt. I know that I cannot 
turn everything I touch to gold; but then I also know that I have 
never tried, having a preference for other substances, such as good 
wine. I know that these people have certainly succeeded In 
something; that they have certainly overcome somebody; I know 
that they are kings In a sense that no men were ever kings before; 
that they create markets and bestride continents. Yet it always 
seems to me that there is some small domestic fact that they are 
hiding, and I have sometimes thought I heard upon the wind, the 
laughter and whisper of the reeds. 

At least, let us hope that we shall all live to see these absurd 
books about Success covered with a proper derision and neglect. 
They do not teach people to be successful, but they do teach people 
to be snobbish: they do spread a sort of evil poetry of worldliness. 
The Puritans are always denouncing books that inflame lust; what 
shall we say of books that Inflame the viler passions of avarice and 
pride? A hundred years ago we had the Ideal of the Industrious 
Apprentice; boys were told that by thrift and work they would all 
become Lord Mayors. This was fallacious, but it was manly, and 
had a minimum of moral truth. In our society, temperance will not 



Reflecti’igns 


help a poor man to enrich himself, but It may help him to respect 
hlmselF. Good work will not make him a rich man, but good work 
may make him a good worlcman. The Industrious Apprentice rose 
by virtues few and narrow indeed, but still virtues. But what 
shall we say of the gospel preached to the new Industrious 
Apprentice; the Apprentice who rises not by his virtues, but 
avowedly by his vices? 


G. K. Chesterton 



G. K. Chesterton (1874 -1936) was a novelist, poet, humorist, critic 
ond essayist, whose chief choracteristic is his mastery over the English 
idiom. No writer of English prose has ever expressed the homely 
Iruth about life so successfully as G. K. Chesterton. Throughout his 
essays there is an undercurrent of morality. His works include The 
Logical Vegetarian, Ballad of the White Horse, What Is Wrong with 
the World, Heretics, The Everlasting Mon, etc. | 

■ . —f- 


Glossary 

fallacy ; a mistaken belief, especially one founded on unsound 
arguments 

chivalry : behaviour marked by honour, kindness and bravery, and 
politeness especially towards women 
tract i a short printed essay on a moral or religious subject Intended 
to influence others 
whist : a card game 
derision : ridicule 
avowedly : admittedly; openly 


References 

Darwin ; Charles Panvln (1009-82), a British naturalist, became 
famous for his theory of evolution. 

Lord Rothschild : German financier. He founded the Rothschild 
banicing house in Frankfurt at tlie end of the nineteenth century, 

Theoixdgical Christianitv : a sect relating to the study of the nature of 
God and religious belief 

Cornelius Vanderbilt ; American businessman and philanthropist 

Puritans : members of a group of English Protestants of the late 
sbeteenth and seventeeth centuries. They believed in simplicity, 
purity, self-control and hard work. 
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The Faimcy gf Success 


Comprehension 


■■■■ ■ - :v- 


Answer the following questions. 

1. Wliat kind of books docs Chesterton want his readers to discard? 

2. What does the story of Vanderbilt reveal? 

3. Describe the author's concept of real success in life. 

4. Why does the author call books about success absurd? 


Let^s Think lit Over 



§mk 


1. The days of Idealism and superstition are over. We live in a time 
of science and hard common sense.*' Explain. 

2. “In our society, temperance will not help a poor man to enrich 
himself but It may help him to respect himself.'* Elucidate. 

3. "Good work will not make him a rich man, but good work may 
make him a good worlunan." Elaborate. 


Words and Usage 



Explain the meanings of the italicised words and phrases in the 

following sentences taken from the text. 

1. You do not want to read wandering statements to the effect that 
Jumping is jumping. 

2. He must remember that a competition In jumping Is distinctly 
competitive, and that, as Darwin has gloriously demonstrated, 
THE WEAJEST GO TO THE WALL. 

3. Or suppose that In the course of intellectual rambles the 
philosopher of Success dropped upon our other case.,. 

4. I know that they are kings in a sense that no men were ever 
kings before; that they create marlcets and bestride continents. 

5. They do spread a sort of evil poetry o/ujorldliness. 


Let’s Write 

Write a composition In about 200 words: There is no such thtny as 
success. 








Unification of 
the World 

There can be little question that the attainment of a federation of 
all humanity, togetlier with a sufficient measure of social Justice, 
to ensure health, education, and a rough equality of opportunity 
to most of the children born into the world, would mean such a 
' release and increase of human energy as to open a new phase In 
human history* The enormous waste caused by military preparation 
and the mutual annoyance of competing great powers, and the 
still more enormous waste due to the under-productiveness of great 
masses of people, either because they are too wealthy for stimulus 
or too poor for efficiency, would cease, There would be a vast 
increase In the supply of human necessities, a rise In the standard 
of life and In what is considered a necessity, a development of 
transport and every kind of convenience: and a multitude of people 
would be transferred from low-grade production to such higher 
work as art of all kinds, teaching, scientific research, and the like. 
All over the world there would be setting free of human capacity, 
such as has occurred hitherto only in small places and through 
precious limited phases of prosperity and security, Unless we are 
to suppose that spontaneous outbreaks of superman have occurred 
In the past, it is reasonable to conclude that the Athens of Pericles, 
the Florence of Medici, Elizabethan England, the great deeds of 
Ashoka, the Tang and Ming periods in art, are but samples of what 
a whole world of sustained security would yield continuously and 
cumulatively. Without supposing any change in human quality, 
but merely Its release from the present system of inordinate waste 
history Justifies this expectation. 

We have seen how, since the liberation of human thought in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a comparatively few curious 
and Intelligent men, chiefly in western Europe, have produced a 
vision of the world and a body of science that is now on the material 
side, revolutionising life. Mostly these men have worked against 
great discouragement with insufficient funds and small help or 
support from the mass of mankind. It is impossible to believe that 
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Unificatiow of tme World 

these men were the maximum intellectual harvest of their 
generation. England alone In the last three centuries must have 
produced scores of Newtons who never learnt to read, hundreds of 
Daltons, Darwins, Bacons, and Huxleys who died stunted in hovels, 
or never got a chance of proving their quality. All the world over, 
there must have been myriads of potential first-class investigators, 
splendid artists, creative minds, who never caught a gleam of 
inspiration or opportunity, for every one of that kind who has left 
his mark upon the world. In the trenches of the Western front 
alone during the late war thousands of potential great men died 
unfulfilled. But a world with something like a secure international 
peace and something like social justice, will fish for capacity with 
the fine net of universal education, and may expect a yield beyond 
comparison, greater than any yield of able and brilliant men that 
the world has known hitherto. 

It is such considerations as these indeed which justify the 
concentration of effort in the near future upon the making of a new 
world state of righteousness out of our present confusions, War is 
a horrible thing, and constantly more horrible and dreadful, so 
that unless it is ended it will certainly end human society; social 
injustice, and the sight of the limited and cramped human beings 
It produces, torment the soul; but the strongest Incentive to 
constructive political and social work for an Imaginative spirit lies 
not so much in the mere hope of escaping evils as in the opportunity 
for great adventures that their suppression will open to our race. 

We want to get rid of the militarist not simply because he hurts 
and kills, but because he is an intolerable thick-voiced blockhead 
who stands hectoring and blustering in our way to achievement. 

We want to abolish many extravagances of private ownership Just 
as we should want to abolish some idiot guardian who refused us 
admission to a studio in which there were fine things to do. 

There are people who seem to imagine that a world order and 
one universal law of justice would end human adventure. It would 
but begin it, But Instead of the adventure of the past, the ‘romance’ 
of the cinematograph world, the perpetual reiterated harping upon 
the trite reactions of sex and combat and the hunt for gold, it would 
be an unending exploration upon the edge of experience. Hitherto 
man has been living in a slum, amidst quarrels, revenges, vanities, 
shames and taints, hot desires and urgent appetites. He has 
scarcely tasted sweet air yet and the great freedoms of the world 
that science has enlarged for him. 

To picture to ourselves something of the wider life that world 
unity would open to men is a very attractive speculation. Life will 
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certainly go on with a stronger pulse, it will breathe a deeper breath, 
because it will have dispelled and conquered a hundred Infections 
of body and mind that now reduce it to invalidism and squalor, We 
have already laid stress on the vast elimination of drudgery from 
human life through the creation of a new race of slaves^ the 
machines, This — and the disappearance of war and the smoothing 
out of endless restraints and contentions by juster social and 
economic arrangements — will lift the burthen of toilsome and 
routine work, that has been the price of human security since the 
dawn of the first civilisations, from the shoulders of our children, 
which does not mean that they will cease to do irksome work under 
pressure and will work freely, planning, making, creating, according 
to their gifts and instincts. They will fight nature no longer as dull 
conscripts of the plclc and plough, but for a splendid conquest. 
Only the spiritlessness of our present depression blinds us to the 
clear intimations of our reason that In the course of a few 
generations eveiy little countiy town could become an Athens, every 
human being could be gentle In breeding and healthy in body and 
mind, the whole solid earth man's mine and its uttermost regions 
his playground. 


H.G. Wells 





H.G, Wells (1 866-1946), English author, broadcaster, political 
philosopher and public figure, wrote and spoke on a wide ronge of 
5ub[ects, He is most famous for his sclence-fantasY novels with their 
prophetic depictions of the triumphs of technology as well as the 
horrors of twentieth-century warfare. His works include The Time 
Machine, The Invisible A^on, The Wor of fhe Wor/d 5 , When fhe 
S/eeper Awokes, The First Man in the Moon, The Shape of Things to 
Come, etc. 





Glossajiy 


federation : a group of states united with a central government but 
Independent in Internal affairs 
Inordinate ; excessive 

hectoring and blustering; talking to someone loudly In a bullying 
way 

taint : trace of some bad quality 
burthen : burden 

conscripts [ people forced by law to seive In the armed forces 
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Unification of the Wqhld 


References 


Aihens of Pehtcle? : perfcles was a Greek statesman whose name i.s 
associated with the greatest period In the history of ancient 
Athens. The age of Pericles Is Icnow/i for all that was highest in 
the art and science of the ancient world. 

Rorence of Medici ; Medici was the name of a ruling family of Florence, 
Italy. Their great wealth and Influence as bankers gave them 
control of Florence. Their cultural Interests led them to become 
patrons of the arts, and Florence became an ai t centre under 
Lhelr rule. 

Tang and Ming Periods : Tang and Ming were the two dynasties that 
governed China and the period of their rule was consldei ed the 
golden age of Chinese civilisation. 


Comprehension 



Answer the following questions. 

1. What are the causes of the enormous waste of human energy? 

2. What would the world be like If there was sustained security? 

3. Why do we want to get rid of the militarists? 

4. What was the price paid for human securlly since the dawn of 
civlUsatlon and how can the situation be changed? 

5. What advantages, in the opinion of the author, would result from 
the unification of the world? 


Let's Think It Over 



1. How could the attainment of a federation of all humanity open a 
new phase In human history? 

2. "England alone in the last three centuries must have produced 
scores of Newtons who never learnt to read, hundreds of Daltons, 
Darwins, Bacons, and Huxleys who died stunted In hovels, or 
never got a chance of proving their quality." Explain and illustrate, 

3. ‘There are people who seem to Imagine that a world order and 
one universal law of justice would end human adventure. It would 
but begin It," Comment- 


Words and Usage 



Explain the meanings of the italicised words and phrases in the 
following sentences taken from the text. 

1. All over the world there would be setting free of human capacity 
and liberation of human thought. 

2, They will fight nature no longer as dull consetipts of the pick and 
plough. 
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3. Only the spulHessness of our present depression blinds us to the 
clear Intimations of our reason that in the course of a few 
generations every little counto^ toivn could become an Athens. 

4, Every human being could be gentle In breeding and healthy In 
body and mind, the luhole solid earthman's ivine and Its uttermost 
regions his playground. 



Write a composition In about 200 words on the topic, War Is a horrible 
thing, 



Splendours and 
Miseries of a 
Literature Teacher 

Tiik following are no more than the disorderly reflecLlons of an 
Engl is li literature teacher abroad: one who has never taught 
anything else, who now finds himself somehow teaching a first- 
year English composition class at an Aslan university (and actually^ 
enjoying it), and who realises that in fact he has been teaching a 
good deal of language all along. These reflections are set down 
here in the strong suspicion that there must be many other people 
in a similar position. 

There is, of course, a sense in which all literature teaching Is 
language teaching—excepting perhaps survey courses and set 
lectures on life-and-work (which have been on the way out for a 
long time now: their chief advantage was that, once written, they 
Involved no further effort, and would eventually be printed). The 
study of literature Is the study of words: a vocabulary exercise on 
the highest level, a lesson In idioms, and an instruction In grammar 
—if often negatively ('The poet puts it this way. You had better 
notf’). And it must be a highly self-disciplined lecturer who Is able 
to prevent one word from leading to another: "Note this interesting 
adjective. How different the meaning would have been, had the 
poet used this supposed synonym..," 

All the same, the proportion of vocabulary work contained in a 
literature lecture — by which, 1 had better say now, I mean chiefly 
eAjjlication de texte accompanied by the more general considerations 
which arise therefrom—does vary enormously from country to 
counhy. And sometimes the unfortunate lecturer himself will hardly 
be able to see the work he is nominally teaching for the words he is 
having to explain. At times one is sorely tempted to throw up the 
sponge. As one translates TS. Eliot's Italian. Latin, French, German, 
and Sanski'lt into English, and one's English Into Basic English, and 
one’s Basic English into sub-Basic English, one finds oneself crying 
silently 'Let me teach the ABC Instead—someone has to do Itf 

In the Far East (at any rate), the literature man may soon come 
to think of himself—however others may think of him—as a god 
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with feet of clay. “A real Englishman, with an Oxford/Cambridge 
degree!” his colleagues exclaim, ‘Ton must teach Literature, As for 
Language, we can teach that." 

"But my students don't understand—they don't understand 
the words! Can't I Lake on just a little English conversation?" He 
thinks that at the worst he could manage better than the weekly 
'English Hour' on the radio-. ''Did-you-play-baseball-yesterday?'' "No- 
I'did-not." "Dld-you-play-football-yesterday?" and so forth. 

But no, that will never do. He wonders whether this reluctance 
on their part is a sign of honour or of contempt. 

"We have all studied English grammar,’' they tell him, "after the 
methods of... And out roll the distinguished names, names alone 
to him. “But you ... agraduate of Oxford/Cambridge ... a Writer" — 
a status not difficult to achieve—"you can give our students 
something better than grammar. You can give them Inspiration 
... For Inspiration has nothing to do with Understanding. 

A recent writer on Japan flings ou t at the gentlemen from Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Harvard, stuffing The Waste Land into students 
who at the end of it all cannot direct a lost tourist to a hotel two 
blocks away. He confesses to "an angry desire to hurl rocks through 
' the ivory towers of the pedagogues, from Oxford and Cambridge 
especially, who could, surely, have used their influence a bit more 
in the direction of giving the brain-racked Japanese student a better 
English-language deal". The pedagogues in question will, surely, 
be the first to sympathise with his outburst. 

But, after all, there Is another side to It. 

Firstly, the circumstances which the writer describes are in 
part due to the wartime closure of the English language and to the 
post-war upgrading of foreign language schools to university status 
(and universities cannot teach languages plain and simple). These 
factors will soon be neutralised by the ever-increasing American 
language-teaching drive, at all levels, and by the travel granL.s made 
to Japanese teachers by various agencies, British as well as 
American, Already pure literature teachers—if indeed they can be 
described as 'pure' — form a much smaller proportion of the foreign 
educational community than the writer seems to suppose. 

Secondly, "English ought to be kept up", true enough, but there 
is no great danger of its not being kept up. Commerce and diplomacy 
will see to that. What is more to the point, It seems to me. Is that 
English literature ought to be kept up. 1 can see no reason why we 
should all be teaching students how to direct lost tourists to their 
hotels, or preparing them for an office desk. Literature Is not 'useful' 
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Jn that narrow sense, nor will the teaching of literature bear such 
Immediate and obvious fruits. But anyone who has travelled In 
Asia will have recognised the underlying contempt for the English 
language held by those who know it solely as a medium of 
International trade, the soulless jargon of the compradors. We 
teachers of literature, after all, are under no real obligation to 
apologise for not waiting on trade or politics. 

A modern Caliban might well say: "You taught me language: 
and my profit on't is, I know how to direct tourists to their hotels, 
and I can judge your vaunted Culture by reading the brightly 
coloured books you export to us." For even a common Inability to 
direct tourists doesn’t appear to have Impaired the sales all over 
the East of sex-and-vlolence glossies. The English-language 
contents of tile average boolcstore are as follows; a row of serious 
grammars, dictionaries, dictionaries of synonyms and antonyms 
and quotations, and 'Get English Quick’ guides; a row of Eveiyman 
and Modern Library; two rows of relatively dignified Penguins; three 
rows of‘medical’ books; stacks of rather dubious picture-magazines; 
and then acres of low-priced Mickey Spillane-type paperbacks. If 
the Oxford and Cambridge pedagogues give up stuffing T.S. Eliot, 
etc.. Into their students and devote themselves exclusively to "simple 
(even basic) English and some semantics" (I quote the SEune writer 
on Japan), then we can look forward to an increase in the sales of 
the magazines and the Mickey Splllanes. That's what Mickey 
Splllane is—‘basic’. 

We can also look forward to a decline in cultural (if you like, 
spiritual) prestige for the English-speaking world. 

It is stupid and dangerous to argue that "people like that sort 
of literature" and therefore they will not think the worse of the 
purveyors. We can feel for drug addicts, but none of us, not even 
the addicts, admire those who traffic in the commodity. For example, 
the Kabukl Theatre Is characterised by killings of the most 
barbarous kind, the slitting of bellies and the lopping off of heads; 
and though the killing is stylised and there is no attempt to make 
the blood look ‘real'. It Is still barbarous. But in Japan the film of 
Richard III (a 'highbrow' Bi'ltish film at that) met with the widespread 
and indignant objection that the stabbing of Richard was repellent, 
sensational, and vulgar, 

There seems to be a feeling today that, in the urgent need to 
teach English as quickly as possible, films and glossies and The 
Reader's Digest will suffice as representatives of our Western 
culture, No doubt some people will lap it up and ask for more. But 
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they won't pretend to themselves that it is real culture. Real culture 
will be their own ancient religious-historical verse epics—^whether 
or not they actually read them. 

In short, the basic argument for the teaching of our literature 
abroad Is simply this; we owe It to ourselves, as well as to others, 
to offer standards whereby the use of language can be judged, and 
to prove that. In spite of some indications to the contrary, we do 
ourselves possess such standards. 

Returning to this ‘inspiration without understanding’ theory, 
no sensible person will want to make any great claims for it; yet 
there Is something in It, just as there Is something in every human 
being which Is not amenable to rational analysis and command. 
And just as human beings cannot be won indefinitely with sacks of 
rice, travel grants, and free language lessons. 

Circumstances change with countries, of course, and whatever 
the couutiy the teacher will find himself in part taking advantage 
of his students' prejudices and preconceptions and in part engaged 
In combating them. In Japan, for Instance, he should try to persuade 
his classes that a little ordinary down-to-earth understanding is 
not out of place. In Thailand— or so it seems to me — he will rather 
need to persuade them that a poem cannot be reduced to a simple 
paraphrase and that they must be prepared not to understand 
everything, and not to give up because they don’t. Some races are 
less romantic in this respect than others, and a lack of romance is 
as bad as an excess of it. 

In any case, no literature teacher is going to belabour his 
students with incomprehensibilities for long. The strain—on the 
teacher, I mean—is too great. It seems to me that, whatever the 
countiy and whatever the national approach to literature, the survey 
courses and the old-style formal lecturing on the Philosophy of 
Wordsworth or on the Epic, if they have to be done, can best be 
done by native teachers in the language of the country. The foreign 
teacher can then concentrate on textual interpretation: a tactful 
mixture, according to his students' needs of explication, ‘talking 
outwards’ from the text, and vocabulary exploration. The results 
will be uneven, and otherwise difficult to gauge, but he can be sure 
that what he has done could not be done in any other way and that 
it fills an immeasurably deep and permanent human need. 

Moreover, from the strictly utilitarian point of view, there are 
many people, and not the Worst, whose grasp of a language as 
such will be strengthened enormously by the experience (narrow 
and deep rather than wide and shallow) of the literature written in 
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that language. Can we really bi-lng ourselves to believe In a foreign 
Idiom until we have come across It in the work of a reputable author? 
And, Incidentally, a literature class of this explicatoiy sort can well 
accommodate a certain amount of “English conversation”, not to 
mention instruction in grammai. And the "conversation" — to judge 
from the reports — is likely to be considerably more adult and 
spontaneous than what goes by that name on the time-table. For 
one word leads to another, as I've suggested, and one thing leads 
to another. The teacher will know when to stop. 


D.J, Enrigut 



! D. J. Enrighf (1920-2002) was the unsung hero of post-War British 
poetry. His writings reflect playfulness which is Enright's customary 
meihod for dealing with sombre themes. His works include Academic 
Yeorj /vlemoirs of a /Vlendicant Professor, The Oxford Book of Death, 

The Fober Book of Fevers and Frets, etc. 

Glossary 

English Hour : scheduled hour when the British Broadcasting 
Corporation [BBC) broadcasts English lessons for foreigners, 
pedagogues : uninteresting school teachers who stick to Ibrmal rules 
too much 

compradors : persons in a countiy who act as agents for foreign 
organisations engaged In ijive.stment, trade or economic 
exploitation 

vaunted : praised too much 

semantics j a branch of linguistics concerned with studying the 
meanings of words and sentences 
purveyor : a bulk supplier of goods or services 
belabour -. discuss in excessive detail 
explication : delalled explanation 

References 

C/iuBAN; a clmvactcr Tmtn Shakcspear€\s play, The Tempest; a savage 
Mickey SriUANE-ivi’E : cheap, popidar books dealing with crime and 
violence. Spillanc is a popular American writer. 

T.S. Eliot ; (1888-1965), poet, critic and dramatist, and one of the 
greatest writers of the present centuiy. He was born In USA but 
eventually settled In Britain. His two most famous poems are 
The Waste Land and Four Quartets. 
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Kabuiii Theatre : traditional popular Japanese drama with highly 
stylised song, music, etc. enacted by male actors 
Richard JJI a historical play by Shakespeare 



Answer the following questions, 

1. “The study of literature Is the study of words." What does this 
mean? 


2. How do "prejudices and preconceptions” play a vital role in 
language teaching? 

3. What, according to Enright, is the best way to teach English 
lileratui'e abroad? 

4. Why Is there more emphasis on teaching the English language 
than on English literature in India today? 



1, How, according to Enright, is all literature teaching also language 
teaching? 

2, What does the author mean by "Inspiration without 
understanding"? 

3, What is the status of the teaching of English in contemporaiy 
India? 



Explain the meanings of the Italicised words and phrases in the 

following sentences taken from the text. 

1. The literature man may soon come to think of himself—however 
others may think of hlrri'CLs a god with feet of clay. 

2. Anyone who has travelled in Asia will have recognised the 
underlying contempt for the English language held by those who 
know It solely as a medium of international trade, the soulless 
Jargon of the compradors. 

3. MoreDver./romthe strictly utllttartcinpoint of uteiu, there are many 
people, and not the worst, whose grasp of a language as such 
will be strengthened enormously. 



Write a composition in about 200-250 words on the topic, Literature 
is a reflection of life. 










I Tremble to 
Think 



Tmrre are public speakers and writers of letters to newspapers, 
who, when they wish to be particularly Impressive, begin a sentence 
with the words: "I tremble to think". These people usually tremble 
to think what would happen if some ridiculously modest proposal 
were acted upon. In the House of Lords recently a peer confessed 
that he trembled to think what would happen to British agriculture 
if admittedly cruel rabbit-traps were abolished. I was not present 
at the debate, so that I cannot say for certain whether or not the 
noble lord’s hand really shook or his voice really quivered as he 
spoke the fateful words. People who tremble to think are usually, 
in my experience, as cool as cucumbers. A man who trembles to 
think in a public speech has commonly forgotten all about the 
matter by the Lime dinner is on the table. 

A short time ago. a correspondent, writing to a great 
new.spaper in defence of the sale and export of arms to foreign 
countries, declared that he trembled to think of the horrors and 
cruelties that would have talcen place in the Chaco War if the 
combatants on both sides had not been provided by more 
advanced countries with the most efficient modern weapons. 
Did he really tremble as he compai’cd the lot of men massacred 
and mutilated by the veiy latest thing in shells with that of their 
hapless ances tors who fought with stones and knives and bows 
and arrows? Did he tremble to think what a hell war would have 
been if some kindly inventor had not tempered its harshness 
with the cllscoveiy of poison gas? A man must have veiy little to 
tremble to think about who trembles to think how horrible war 
would have been without the most modern products of the 
manufacturers of munitions and armaments. He would be better 
engaged, I fancy, in trembling to think what will happen to the 
world if the use of these humane killers and humane maimers 
and mutilators ever becomes general again. 

As a rule, a man who trembles to think is a man who has 
scarcely paused tpj.thj^pjc;, uf tMn^ as they are 
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because he cannot imagine the world other than it is. A few monthwS 
ago he trembled to think what would happen to cricket if the new 
Ibw law were passed. Before the War he trembled to think what 
would happen if women got the vote, I knew an excellent Radical 
who was so perturbed by the prospect of sex equality that he had 
a nightmare vision of an England in which men charged with any 
offence against women, however innocent they might be. would be 
convicted by merciless juries of women and condemned to long 
terms of Imprisonment. He was himself a model citizen, but he 
was convinced that women had no sense of justice, and that under 
the reign of women—who are after all in a majority and would of 
course, all vote and act together — the liberty of a model male citizen 
would hang by a thread. It is hardly necessaiy to point out that 
nothing of the sort that he foresaw has happened. Men would not 
tremble to think so If they realised that, so far as legislation Ls 
concerned, the things that people fear, like the things that people 
hope, seldom come to pass. Or it rnlght be nearer the truth Lo say 
that neither great apprehension nor great hope is. as a rule, jus tilled 
by the event. 

I do not know how old the phrase ‘I tremble to think' ivS, but 
I fancy it must have come into common use not long after the 
discovery of the art of controversy. It is easy to imagine that 
when Moses brought down the Ten Commandments, there were 
discontented Israelites who trembled to think of the con.seqiience.s 
of these invasions of individual liberty. What,, for example, they 
might have asked, was likely to be the effect of the Commandment, 
"Honour thy father and thy mother," on family life? Human nature 
being what it is, was It wise to make filial piety conipulsoiy? 
Would not the element of compulsion in the Cormnandment defeat 
its purpose? Was there not some justification for the fear that 
many children, who would othei'wise have been devoted to their 
parents, would be driven into rebellion through irritation at filial 
love being made a matter of law and associated with 
vulgar reward? Arguments as specious have been put forward 
against many of the good laws that have been passed since the 
time of Moses. 

There are people still Jiving who once trembled to think whal: 
would happen to family life if hungry schoohchildren were fed at 
public expense. In the first place, they thought, this would destroy 
the parental sense of responsibility and put an end to that thrift 
which is so strong a tie between underpaid parent and underfed 
child. Home would cease to be sweet home if mothers had no longer 
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to deny themselves the necessaries of life in order to keep the bodies 
and souls of their Infants together. The sanctity of family life must 
not be violated by free sandwiches. 1 happen to believe in the 
institution of the family, but I could never see how underfeeding 
children was the best way to preserve It. Similarly, 1 could never 
see how the institution of the family was Imperilled by the work of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children* Yet many 
people once trembled to think what the consequences would be If 
the prying officials of this society were permitted to Interfere with 
the sacred relationship between a parent and a child who suffered 
unspeakable miseries at his hands. 

Children Indeed have had some odd defenders, Many people 
used .to tremble to think what would happen to them if the half¬ 
time system were abolished in the factories. The child, we ai-e told, 
became an asset to the home when it was allowed to work In a 
factory at an early age. Without its small wage, it would become a 
burden arid therefore, perhaps, incur a certain unpopularity with 
the older members of the household. And the half-time system 
was also defended by those who trembled to think what would 
happen to Industry without child labour. I remember reading a 
speech by an eminent statesman In which he declared that child 
labour was the cornerstone of the linen Industry and that without 
child labour the Industry could not continue. Since then the 
industry has had its ups and downs, but its downs have been due 
not to the abolition of child labour, but to changes of fashion and 
competition from Japait and elsewhere. 

The protection of the aged, like the protection of children, has 
found its chief opponents in people addicted to trembling to think 
when old-age pensions were first proposed. Men who had inherited 
vast riches trembled to think how the spirit of thrift would be 
undermined in labourers earning thirty shillings a week, if, without 
contributing a penny towards It, they were sure of getting five 
shillings a week as soon as they reached the age of slxty-flve or 
seventy. Who, with this small fortune awaiting him, could fail to 
play the spendthrift with his pennies In the Intervening years? The 
sturdy Independence for which the Englishman was famous all 
over the world would be gone. National character would be sapped. 

A race of free men would be converted into a race of state-aided 
beggars. And so forth. 

For many years, too, we have had people who have tried to 
make us tremble to think of the consequences of our giving 
occasional pennies to street-musicians and other mendicants. To 
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give a penny to a poor man, we have been told, Is an act of self- 
indulgence performed at the expense of the poor man’s strength of 
character. We are tempting him go on indolently blowing into a 
cornet In the street instead of making a man of himself by honest 
work. Apparently it is the character only of a poor man that you 
can undermine; give a rich man all the oysters, champagne, and 
cigars that he can consume, and, at the end of it all, his character 
remains as hrm as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

I am inclined to the opinion that people who tremble to think 
are nearly always wrong. I doubt whether they tremble, and 1 am 
sure they seldom think. They are usually people who are irritated 
by change, especially by some change that Interferes, however 
slightly, with their interests or pleasure. Many motorists trembled 
to think of the consequences of the imposition of the speed limit in 
built-up areas. They said that this would make people drive faster 
In built-up areas and so Increase the dangers of the streets. They 
persuaded themselves that other motorists, instead of regarding 
thirty miles an hour as a maximum speed in towns, would regard 
it as a minimum, and would rush wildly through crowded streets 
in which they ought to proceed at a careful crawl. The speed limit 
has produced not a more dangerous motorist, but only a more 
dangerous pedestrian. 

Let us then cease to tremble to think, and take to thlnlting 
instead. If we do, wc may even discover some way by which 
agriculture can be preserved without the torture eveiy year of 
millions of rabbits and other wild creatures. If we cannot abolish 
admitted cruelty, I tremble to think of the future of civilisation. 






Robert Lynd 




Robert Lynd (1879-1949), a famous modern essayist was a keen 
observer of life and events; and common people and incidents 
were of absorbing interest to him. His genial and witty essays strike 
□ chord in the heart of the readers. His works include The Mon/le of 
the Emperor, Home Life in Ireland, The Art of Letters, The Litt/e Angel, 
The Gold Fish, etc. 





Glossary 

hapless : unlucky and usually unhappy 
munitions ; military weapons 
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radical ; a member of a political pai'ty pursuing political or social 
changes of a fundamental type 

specious : seeming to be right or true but really wi'ong and false 
imperilled : at risk or in danger of being harmed or destroyed 
mendicant : a person who lives on alms; a beggar 

Indolently : lazily 

cornet : a brass musical instrument resembling a trumpet 
oyster ; Itlnds of shell fish used as food, which also produce pearls 

I 
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Chaco War : the war fought to settle a boundary dispute In 1932-35 
between Bolivia and Paraguay, in which Paraguay eventually 
gained most of the disputed territory 

Moses : Hebrew Prophet 

Ten Commandments : (In the Bible) the divine rules of conduct given by 
God to Moses on Mount Sinai 

Rock of Gibraltah : A site of great strategic importance, situated on 
Spain's southern coast. It lies on a narrow peninsula near the 
entrance to the Mediterranean Sea. It is a fortified town and 
military base at the foot of a rocky headland. The Rock of 
Gibraltar is a huge limestone mass. 


Comp rehension 


Answer the following questions. 

1. What kind of people tremble to think? 

2. Why are some people perturbed by the prospect of sex equality? 

3. Why are those who tremble to think opposed to change? 

4. What alternative does the author suggest to trembling to think? 

5. Why did some people tremble to think when old-age pensions 
were first proposed? 

6. What is the author's opinion about giving alms to the poor? 


Let's Think It Over 




1. "As a rule, a man who trembles to think Is a man who has scarcely 
paused to think," Elucidate. 

2. Why are people who tremble to think nearly always wrong? 

3. 'The speed limit has produced not a more dangerous motorist, 
but only a more dangerous pedestrian." Comment, 

4. "Let us then cease to tremble to think, and take to thinking 
Instead." Elaborate. 




Explain the meanings of the Italicised words and phrases in the 

following sen tences taken from the text, 

1. There are public speakers and writers of letters to newspapers, 
who. when they wish to he particularly Impressive, begin a 
sentence with the words: "J tren^ble to think”, 

2. People who tremble to thinlt are usually, in my experience, os 
cool CIS cucumbers. 

3. The liberty of a model male citizen would hang by a thread. 



Write a composition in about 200 words on the following topic. 
The sanctity o//amtli; life 




Unbirthday and 
Other Presents 



It Is possible to give wedding presents, birthday and Christmas 
presents, without any thought of affection at all: they can be orderedi 
by postcard; but the unblrthday present demands the nicest care. 
It Is therefore the best of all, and it Is the only kind to which the 
golden rule of present-giving imperatively applies — the golden rule 
which insists that you must never give to another person anything 
that you would not rather keep; nothing that does not cost you a 
pang to part from. It would be better if this rule governed the 
choice also of those other three varieties of gifts, but they can be 
less exacting. 

The unblrthday present springing as It does from a desire to 
impart surprise and pleasure, naturally calls up one's finest feelings: 
one is going out of one's way to be a benefactor : one Is even enjoying 
it too, practically participating In It; but the birthday present Is a 
matter of routine, and Its recipient can be so different from yourself 
that it might actually be a mistake to choose for her anything that 
you could beai- to be seen dead with, as we say. For your dominating 
thought must be not to improve her taste but to gratify It. There 
are friends and relations — chiefly relations — whose taste is too 
deplorable to encourage, and to these you may safely give things 
that ai'e above them; but for the most part the proper plan Is to 
give people what they would like best. I add, however, that when 
the special occasion arises, you should give only what you yourself 
like best. 

The unblrthday present is peculiar In having two distinct origins. 
It may materialise from the wish to mark a friendship, to underline 
a recent experience, to provide a laugh or a thrill. Ordinary presents 
are sought for because dates are drawing ncEir on which certain 
persons expect to be made the recipients of our bounty. The 
procedure Is to remember that so-and-so's birthday is approaching 
and to set forth to find something for it. But with the unblrthday 
present this procedure Is, in many cases, reversed; it is the sight of 
something in a shop window which that dear little Mr Mumby (to 
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Reflections 

whom you wouldn’t be giving presents at all if you were wise) 'would 
rejoice In', or which was 'absolutely made for' Uncle Dick, that 
Impels us to generosity. The steady search for something suitable 
for Aunt Matilda on her birthday, or Cousin Rachel on her marriage, 
or the twins for Christmas, can be amusing enough, but the sudden 
inspirations that fructify in unbirthday presents carry more fun 
for emotion and make benevolence more electric. I can think of no 
more delightful existence than to be a new Haroun-al-Rashid with 
a passion for distributing anonymous and blue-sky gifts of this 
kind among those by whom they would be most valued. 

There are certain things which should never be given as presents 
at all; which we should either buy for ourselves or do without. 
Pictures, for example, If you yourself admire it, probably its new 
owner won’t, because two persons seldom agree in the appreciation 
of art; and If you admire it excessively, your duty Is to keep it— 
your duty both to yourself and to the artist. Scent, again: unless 
you are sure that the scent you choose will be welcome, never give 
it. The same remark applies to cigars; but it is late in the day to say 
anything about the danger of a wife choosing her husband’s cigars 
for him. Professional humorists have been doing their worst with 
that melancholy topic for many a weary year. Neckties too. 

The present that requires thought and even imagination will 
always be difficult to select: but the present that is just a present 
is a far simpler matter today than it was, say, twenty years ago. 
Twenty years ago. If you wanted to give a man anything, you gave 
him a cigarette-case or holder, or a match-box. A woman needed a 
greater exercise of brains. 

Of the three ihechanlcal kinds of presents—birthday, wedding, 
and Christmas — the wedding present is the most perfunetoiy, but 
a few heroes are left: the bull-dog breed is not exLinct. "Are you 
going to the Blanks' wedding?" I asked a friend the other day. "No." 
he said, "but I was invited," 'Then you've got to give a present?" I 
remarked. "No," he said, "1 hate both of them too much." 

What one gives to bridegrooms, I have no recollection: but for 
brides I once invented a wedding present which appears always to 
afford satisfaction. 1 have to say 'appears,' because how is the giver 
to know for certain, thanks for presents being invariably expressed 
in the same terms of cordiality, if not of positive ecstasy? For no 
matter what we give our friends when they take the plunge into the 
dubious waters of matrimony,- or on the annlversaiy of their own 
or our Lord’s nativity, we ai'e always assured that the article was 
ideally chosen and that it filled an aching void. But the wedding 
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Unbir'iuday awd Otiter Presents 


present which I invented, and which always has appeared to afford 
satisfaction, consists of an old box that has pretensions to beauty 
—no matter of what It Is made; ivory, brocade, silver, coloured 
glass—In which I place three pounds' worth of postage stamps, 
each one carefully torn off. The stamps, it Is true, In the course of 
time, disappear (perhaps I ought to endow these gifts?—that is a 
serious thought], but the boxes remain. They have to be beautiful 
enough to justify a long life; and in the search for them one can 
have a good deal of fun. 

Incidentally one may also become bankrupt, because in the 
pi'ogress of the hunt, which naturally takes one sooner or later to 
Beauchamps Place and other similar zones, one sees far too many 
fascinating things. For those whose will is weak, whose purse is 
slender, and whose acquisitiveness or generosity is highly 
developed, London is, at the moment, no safe city. Such recently 
has been the multiplication of curiosity shops and the improvement 
In the taste of their proprietors, that it Is wisest to bandage one's 
eyes or stay Indoors altogether. In any case, to carry a pocket 
chequebook is. unless one Is a millionaire, a peril Indeed. 

While on the subject of chequebooks, I should like to ask why it 
Is that, so far as I know, only one London shopkeeper — and his 
shop is perhaps the most famous resort of those who would buy 
new presents — keeps a chequebook on every counter? What a 
firm's losses may be by this alluring deyice I have no idea: perhaps 
the 'drawer' never has to be 'referred to' at all; but the extra sales 
that come about through it must be enormous. It Is a clever shop 
in other ways too, for as you set your foot on the entrance mat the 
door mechanically opens, How wise that is — to welcome the coming 
victimi Perhaps if all such shops adopted these plans, the giving of 
presents would be gloriously increased and the happiness of the 
world doubled. 


E,V. Lucas 

Lucas (1868-1938) was one of the greatest modern essayists. 

The versatile and prolific British author wrote more than thirty 
collections of essays on a wide range of subjects. He is noted for 
his gently satiric humour. He also wrote travel books, novels, a 
biography of Charles Lamb and was an art critic. 
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REFLECliONS 

Gi^ssary 

fructifies : becomes fruitful 

perfruictory : carried out with the minimum of effort or reflection 
acquisitiveness : excessive Interest in acquiring money or material 

things 


Comprehension 


Answer the following questions. 

1, "What, according to E.V. Lucas, is the golden rule for selecting 
presents? 

2. What does the author mean by ' unblrthday present"? 

3, Why is it difficult to choose a wedding present? 

4. What did the shopkeeper do to trap customers? 


tet's Think It Ouer 




1. "Hunting for a gift may land you In banlcruptcy. ' Why does the 
author say this? 

2. ‘The giving of presents would gloriously Increase the happiness 
of the world." Elucidate, 

3. 'The unblrthday presents carry more fun for emotion and make 
benevolence more electric." Comment, 

4. "In any case, to cany a pocket chequebook Is, unless one is a 
millionaire, a peril Indeed." Elaborate, 


Words and Usage 




Explain the meanings of the italicised words and phrases in the 

following sentences taken from the text. 

1, Tlie unblrthday present springing as it does from a desire to impart 
surprise and pleasure, naturally calls up one’s^nest/eelinps. 

2. For no matter what we give our friends when they tsike the plunge 
into the ditfatoiis waters of matrimony we are always assured that 
the article was Ideally chosen and that It filled an aching void. 

3. But the wedding present which I invented, and which always has 
appeared to afford satisfaction, consists of an old box that has 
pretensions to beauty. 

4, How wise that is — to toelcome the coming utetim! 


Let’s Write 
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Write a paragraphrin^aboutTbO-wordB-Qn-the-topic, Presents reflect 

our sentiments. 













